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SBB  ADVBRTIStiBreN'rS 
ON  FOLIiOWING  PAGBS 


PIERCE'S 
PORK 

BEANS 


For  the  Canyon  Picnic 

— nothing  takes  the  place  of 

PIERCE'S 
Pork  and  Beans 

They    satisfy   that   canyon    appetite — 
ideal  for  any  picnic  or  at  home. 

You  Don't  Know  Beans  Till  You've 
Tasted  Pierce's 

Everlastingly  Backed  By 

The  UTAH  CANNING  CO. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Packers  of  Pierce's 

PORK  AND  BEANS    VINEGAR  SAUERKRAUT 

HOMINY  TOMATO  CATSUP       TOMATO  PUREE 

PUMPKIN  TABLE  SYRUP  TOMATO  SOUP 


I  TOMATO 


KING 
COAL 


HIAWATHA 
COAL 


Cleanliness  and  Comfort 
for  Every  Woman's  Home 

These  are  certain  if  you  burn 

King  Coal 

Buy  now  at  the  low  storage  rates  from 
your  dealer 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  CO 

Utah  Coal  Sales  Agency 

Miners  and  Shippers 


BLACK 

HAWK 

COAL 


PANTHEK 

COAL 
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For  growing  children 
and  grown-ups 


The  Purity  Biscuit 
Company 
Salt  Lake 
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FOREST 

SUPERIOR 

47  Kensington  Ave 

DALE   SARATOGA  CHIP    CO. 

QUALITY  CHIPS— GOLD  EDGE  BRAND 
HORSERADISH 

Phone  Hy.  1741 
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School 


BTI 


„  PEANUT 
•y  BUTTER 


DELICIOUS  FOR  SANDWICHES,  CANDY  AND  OTHER  USES 


T{eflect  on  this — 


Fire  is  no  respector  of  Persons. 
You  may  wait  'til  tomorrow  to 
insure,  but  the  fire  may  not. 

See  our  agent  in  your  town 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.    General  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City 


It's  purest  cow's  milk  from  the 
choicest  herds  in  Utah's  wond.erfuI 
Cache  Valley.  It  is  concentrated  to 
the  thickness  of  cream,  sealed  in  air- 
tight tins  and  sterilized.  Keeps  -sweet 
in   any   climate. 


=!N 


A  Utah  Product 
tor  Utah 


People 


For 

Every 

Milk 

Purpose 


Guaranteed 

L.  D.  S. 

Garments 

for  LESS  MONEY 


The  numbers  below  are  made   in  either  new   or 
old  style. 

150 — Lt.  Wt.   Bleached  Cot.  Flat  WeavB •  .8S 

401  or  104 — Lt.  Wt.  bleached  cot.  ribbed 1.00 

901 — Md.    Wt.   -unbleached    cot 1.80 

Oil — Med.    Wt.    bleached    cotton 1.8B 

511 — Heavy   Wt.    unbleached    cot 1.0B 

611 — Heavy    Wt.    bleached    cot 2.00 

635 — Med.    Wt.    part    wool    S.0O 

601 — Lisle   Garments    2.00 

204 — Mercerized    Lisle    S.00 

Be   sure    to    mention    whether   new    or    old   style 

is  desired. 

We   advocate    unbleached   garments    for   men 
such  numbers  as  901  and  511. 

Postage  paid  in  U.  6.,  Canada  and  Moxlco, 
10c  additional.  Garments  marked  for  2Sc  per 
pair. 

Double  back  and   extra  sizes  over  size  4(,  10 
per  cent  extra.     Be  sure  to  state  slxe. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

The  RELIABLE 

(SIAII,  ORDEIR  DISPT.) 

J         1060  E.  21st  South  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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GO  AHEAD! 


Forget  yesterday,  work  today  and  plan 
for  tomorrow. 

This  program  gives  assurance  of  prog- 
ress. You  are  certain  to  better  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  your  work  every 
day. 

The  thing  the  world  needs  is  the  go 
ahead  spirit.  We  need  more  people 
who  are  planning  larger  things.  The 
world  always  needs  those  who  can  pro- 
duce results.  Join  our  classes  next  Mon- 
day and  prepare  for  a  broader  scope  of 
activity.  Many  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  are  already  in  school.  Ev- 
ery week  you  lose  puts  you  that  much 
farther   behind.     See    us   immediately. 


Let  us  help  you  to  a  better  position. 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Day  and  Evening 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


All  the  Year 


=s 
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When  Unexpected 
Callers  Arrive 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  some  good, 
cold   drinks   on   hand. 

Just  order 

OUR  ALTA  CLUB  GINGER  ALE 
OUR  COUNTRY  CLUB  ROOT  BEER 
OUR  ORANGE  CRUSH 
OUR  SODA  WATERS 

We  make  the  best; 

Salt  Lake  City 
Soda   Water    Company 

232  West  South  Temple  Street 
Phone  Was.   1047 


EVERY  article  which  leaves 
our  shop  is  not  only 
cleaned,  beautified,  but  also 
guaranteed  free  from  the  ob- 
jectionable odor  of  all  clean- 
ing materials. 

Mail  orders   handled   care- 
fully and  promptly. 


Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Cck 


Salt 

Lake's 

Master 


SSSSpSk        Cleaners 
and 
Dyers 


156-160  East  Second  South  St. 


Branch : 


First  South   and 
State 
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Jane  Adams  began  life  as  a  teacher. 

So  did  Ida  Tarbell — and  Anna  Howard  Shaw — 
and  Josephine  Daskam  Dodge. 

Besides  furnishing  a  pleasant  and  lucrative  vo- 
cation, teaching  is  a  wonderful  prepara'.ion  for 
all  walks  of  life — provided  you  receive  the 
proper  training. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  to  give  you 
proper  training  for  either  rural  or  city  schools — 
of  either  elementary  or  high  school  grade.  Reg- 
ister with  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Quarter  on 
Monday,  September  24. 


Other  courses  offered  by  the  College 
especially  for  young  women  are  home 
management,  home  economies,  nursing, 
textiles  and  clothing,  millinery,  foods  and 
dietetics,  music,  art,  and  business  training. 
Send  for  catalog. 


UTAH   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE 

LOGAN  UTAH 
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Children 

By  M.  A.  Stczvait 

Let  earth  abound  with  children, 

With  all  their  cares  and  joys; 
And  make  the  home  a  nurs'ry 

For  children  and  their  toys. 
These  precious  gems  like  sunbeams, 

Will  chase  away  the  gloom 
And  fill  the  world  with  gladness. 

Make  room  for  them,  make  room. 

Like  drops  of  rain  in  summer. 

That  freshen    desert  sand, 
They  bring  us  choicest  blessings, 

Could  we  but  understand. 
Our  lives  like  barren  deserts 

Await  the  rain  drops  throng. 
To  give  us  sweet  refreshings 

That  come  with  children's  song. 

The  home  that  wills  no  children. 

Like  clouds  that  bring  no  rain, 
Shall  wait  for  God — and  harvest. 

But  wait  and  wait  in  vain. 
Sweet  children  give  us  promise 

That  sanctifies  our  pain, 
And  bid  us  wait  the  harvest 

To  garner  golden  grain. 

God  !  And  Holy  Parenthood, 

In  partnership  divine ! 
The  thought  unveils  the  future 

Where  Gods  in  glory  shine ! 
And  in  that  pregnant  future 

Shall  worlds  like  this  I:e  born  ; 
And  songs  of  happy  children 

There  welcome  God's  New  Morn. 

Mesa,  Arizona 
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Breaking  the  Law 

By  Susa  Young  Gates 


The  light  in  the  hall  turned  dim.  and 
the  shadows  folded  round  the  figure 
of  a  matronly  woman  who  sat  patient- 
ly on  the  stiff  hall  couch  waiting  for 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  outside.  One, 
two,  and  half  past  of  the  hour  struck 
before  the  welcome  footstep  sounded 
outside  and  the  key  fumbled  in  the 
lock. 

"Hello,  Dorothy,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  evening  clothes,  who  opened 
the  door  and  stood  somewhat  uncer- 
tainly, surveying  the  figure  of  his 
wife,  who  had  risen  to  meet  him. 

"Hello,  li'le  girl,  wha'  ya  sit  up 
for?" 

"Just  to  watch  for  you  coming  in, 
dear,"  answered  the  kind  voice  of  his 
tired  wife. 

"Come  up-stairs,  time  both  were  i" 
bed." 

"No,  dear,  I  want  you  to  come  in 
and  s't  down  in  the  library  with  me. 
We  must  talk  a  little  before  we,  either 
one,  go  to  bed." 

"Nonsense,  stupid  nonsense,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "Don't  want  to  talk, 
want  to  sleep." 

At  that  moment  a  girlish  voice 
sounded  in  the  upper  hall. 

"Is  that  you.  Daddy?  Do  not  for- 
get that  tomorrow  I  am  graduating  and 
you  must  get  off  from  business  and 
be  there  to  see  me.  Yott  are  my  sweet- 
heart. Father,  and  I  won't  be  happy 
ever  anywhere  without  you." 


little   girl.    Daddy    will 


"All    right, 
not  forget." 

With  compressed  lips  and  lines  of 
pain  around  them,  the  sad-eyed  wife 
followed  her  half-inebriated  husband 
upstairs,  knowing  how  useless  would 
be  the  suggestion  for  conversation, 
much  less  for  any  spirit  of  evening  de- 
votion under  the  circumstances.  She 
was  glad  her  daughter  Alice  had  slip- 
ped into  her  own  bedroom  before  the 
husband  and  father  reached  the  upper 
floor.  Always  she  had  shielded  him 
from  possible  discovery  of  his  weak- 
ness, especially  by  her  own  children. 

A  few  hours'  sleep  the  wife  allowed 
to  the  sodden  slumberer  and  then 
roused  him,  she  putting  to  his  lips  a 
glass  of  soda,  and  said : 

"Charles,  you  must  wake  up  and 
talk  with  me  this  morning  before  the 
business  of  the  day  begins." 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  Dorothy, 
why  all  this  solemnity?  Is  this  to  be 
a  morning  curtain  lecture  instead  of  a 
night-cap  one?" 

"Charles,  this  is  unfair." 

"Well,  I  guess  it  is.  I  must  admit 
that  you  are  not  a  whiner.  But  what 
is  the  matter  now?" 

"The  matter  is  simply  that  you  and 
I  must  come  to  an  understanding  here 
and  now,  or  my  long-tried  patience 
will  snap  in  two.  I  dislike  to  reproach 
you,  and  I  infinitely  dread  baring  my 
soul  to  you ;  but  I  have  thought  long 
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and  earnestly,  and  have  prayed  much. 
I  must  speak.'' 

Shocked  into  complete  attention 
by  the  manner  of  his  wife,  Charles  Dur- 
ham piled  the  pillows  under  his  head 
and  waited  the  pleasure  of  his  wife. 
He  realized  that  he  was  facing  a  crisis 
in  his  life ;  conscience  was  not  dead 
within  him. 

"Charles,  the  time  has  come  that 
your  children,  especially  your  sons,  five 
of  whom  sleep  beneath  this  roof, 
will  go  into  the  world  from  their 
schools  to  follow  in  your  wavering 
footsteps,  or  become  the  men  that  you 
want  them  to  be,  and  what  they  may 
well  be." 

"I  suppose,  my  dear,  your  are  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  little 
the  worse  for  liquor  last  night.  You 
know  I  am  sorry,  why  make  a  tragedy 
of  it?" 

"Because  it  is  a  tragedy,  and  if  you 
will  put  your  mind  to  the  question  as 
logically  as  you  do  in  your  business 
office  you  will  know  I  am  right.  You 
are  not  only  ruining  your  health  and 
debasing  your  character  with  this  vile 
contraband  liquor  which  you  obtain  in 
your  so-called  Business  Club  circles — " 

"Not  another  word  about  my  Busi- 
nes  Club.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  up  with  these 
things  in  order  to  promote  my  finan- 
cial welfare  and  to  develop  my  busi- 
ness along  civic  lines." 

"Charles,  this  is  sophistry.  You  can 
use  your  talents  in  some  other  line 
if  this  present  one  entails  roistering 
as  a  part  of  its  upkeep.  And  that  is 
not  the  most  serioub  phase  of  the 
question.  You  may  think  I  have  no 
right  as  a  wife  to  talk  to  you  this  way, 
but  you  must  remember  that  women 
reach  a  point  where  the  welfare  of 
their  children  demands  either  that  a 
father  shall  be  an  example  to  his  fam- 
ily, especially  in  this  Church  and  King- 
dom, or  else  that  a  separation  shall 
take  place." 

Charles  Durham  sat  up  suddenly 
with  clenched  hands. 


"What  do  you  mean,  Dorothy?" 

"Exactly  what  I   say." 

The  studied  emphasis,  the  quiet 
gleam  of  her  eyes,  the  passionless  pre- 
sentation of  her  case  carried  a  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  the  man  glaring 
into  her  eyes  that  'no  denunciation 
could   have  reached. 

"The  most  serious  point  in  all  this 
misconduct  is  the  fact  that  you  neg- 
lect all  your  Church  dut'es — " 

"Don't  I   pay  my  tithing  strictly?" 

"Yes,  you  do,  and  that  is  why  con- 
science is  .still  alive  within  you.  But 
in  no  other  line  of  Church  activity 
are  you  active." 

The  truth  of  this  struck  home. 

"This  indulgence  of  yours,  Charles, 
strikes  even  a  deeper  chord  of  dis- 
loyalty to  me  and  the  children  than  any 
I  have  mentioned,  for  you  are  break- 
ing the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of 
man  in  this  illicit  traffic  and  partici- 
pation in  liquor." 

"Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  am 
a  bootlegger?" 

You  can  answer  that  question  your- 
self;  your  knowledge  of  law  is  greater 
than  mine,  and  you  know  your  answer. 
Your  children  will  necessarily  partake 
of  the  influence  which  emanates  from 
the  head  of  your  household.  You  are 
the  head,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
sustain  you  legally,  lawfully  and  spirit- 
ually as  the  head  of  my  own  heart 
and  home  when  you  are  worthy  of  that 
claim." 

"Talking  about  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  who  is  changing  laws 
and  modifying  old  spiritual  statutes 
and  ripping  things  up  generally  in  the 
Church  today?  You  women  ought  to 
know,  for  you  women  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

"Now,  Charles,  those  very  words 
prove  to  me  that  your  vision  as  well 
as  your  body  has  become  debauched 
and  degraded.  If  the  laws  of  this  land 
and  the  law  of  the  Church  encour- 
aged men  to  buy  and  drink  liquor  I 
could  find  no  fault  with  you,  no  mat- 
ter how  dnmk  and  dissolute  you  might 
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become ;  but  today  both  God  and  men 
have  legislated  away  this  beastly  crime 
against  wDmen  and  children  which 
some  men  commit  even  in  this  Church. 
As  to  the  other  implied  charge  you 
make  concerning  the  authorities  of  this 
Church,  I  want  you  to  understand  once 
for  all  that  the  living  oracles  of  God 
may  speak,  have  spoken,  and  I  am 
happy  to  know,  as  I  know  that. I  live, 
that  they  are  inspired  of  God  as  was 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and 
the  Prophet  himself.  Whatsoever  the 
men  who  lead  this  Church  today  de- 
cide shall  be  our  rule  of  action  in  any 
course,  I  am  ready  to  accept  their  de- 
cision. It  ill  becomes  an  elder  in  Israel 
to  preach  rebellion  to  his  wife." 

At  that  moment  the  enthusiastic  face 
of  Alice  crowded  through  the  partly 
open  door. 

"Daddy,  Daddy,  you  must  come  and 
be   ready   for  me   to   graduate   today. 


Please  hurry,  for  I  want  you  to  drive 
me  up  there.  I  love  you  so.  Please 
come !" 

The  man  looked  for  a  while  at  the 
ashen  face  of  his  wife  and  back  to 
his  daughter,  and  said  : 

"Is  not  Mother  going  also?" 

"No,  I  shall  stay  at  home  and  keep 
the  fire  burning  on  my  altar  here. 
Pray  God  both  of  you  and  the  dear 
ones  in  this  house  may  help  me  keep 
them  bright." 

"Alice,  call  the  children  together, 
and  we  shall  have  prayers  this  morn- 
ning  before  we  leave  home.  Daddy 
has  been  a  little  negligent  in  these  mat- 
ters, but  he  is  going  to  try  to  become 
a  loyal  citizen  of  the  Church  and 
State." 

"  Wow  serious  you  are,  Daddy ;  is  it 
because  I  am  going  to  graduate?" 

"Perhaps  so;  perhaps  so!" 


The  Hard  Game 

I 

When  you're  fightiiig  every  minute  for  a  chance  to  make  a  run. 
With  the  odds  perhaps  against  you,  that  s   the   time  you  get  your   fun. 
When  the  other  pitcher's  working  with  a  lot  of  curves  and  speed. 
And  he's  striking  out  your  batsmen  when  a  hit  you  sorely  need, 
Oh,  it's  then  you're  mighty  happy  when  the  winning  run  comes  in, 
^For  the  hard  game  and  the  long  game  is  the  one  you  like  to  win. 

When  the  other  team  is  clever  and  thejr're  breaking  up  your  play, 
When  they  down  your  interference  in  a  dazzling  sort  of  way. 
And  it's  nip  and  tuck  each  minute,  and  you  haven;'t  made  a  score, 
Then  the  goal  that  you  are  after  is  a  thing  worth  fighting  for. 
It  is  then  you're  at  your  finest  and  you  wear  your  broadest  grin. 
For  the  game  that's  fbught  the  hardest  is  the  one  you  like  to  win. 

On  the  gridiron,  on  the  diamond,  on  the  links,  or  on  the  court, 

It  is  when  the  game's  the  hardest  that  you  get  your  finest  sport. 

There's  no  joy  in  easy  battles  and  no  glory  in  a  game 

That  is  won  without  a  struggle,  and  in  life  it's  just  the  same. 

It  is  when  the  going's  heavy  and  your  fight  is  all  uphill. 

And  you  have  to  work  to  conquer,  that  you  get  your  finest  thrill. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest,  in  The  American  Boy. 


The  Cowboy  Missionary 

By  Frank  C.  Steele 


George  "Slim"  Ritchie,  twenty-two, 
born  on  the  Circle  Y  ranch,  educated 
at  the  Boundary  Gulch  public  school 
and  on  the  roundup,  stopped  his  horse 
three  miles  out  of  Buffalo  Lake  to  read 
the  first  letter  he  had  received  up  to 
that  moment  in  his  uneventful  life. 

He  threw  the  bridle  reins  over  his 
horse's  head,  led  the  animal  to  the  one 
tree — a  scraggly,  lonely-looking  maver- 
ick— that  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
pra'rie  landscape.  Then  he  scanned  the 
winding  stretch  of  road  that  strung 
out  for  miles  over  the  brown  prairie 
toward  the  Circle  Y  home  ranch. 
He  was  alone. 

Not  a  sound,  except  the  muffled 
chug-chug  of  a  gasoline  engine  on  the 
Ford  place,  a  mile  east,  broke  the  quiet 
of  the  hot  July  afternoon. 

Clumsily,  "Slim"  tore  open  the  en- 
velope— a  long,  official-looking  affair 
bearing  the  postmark  of  a  city  he  had 
often  dreamed  of  but  had  never  vis- 
ited— Salt  Lake  City. 

Haltingly,  the  young  man  read.  He 
looked  puzzled,  bewildered,  staggered, 
— lost.  His  face  showed  pale  through 
the  sunburn.  He  re-read  the  letter, 
this  time  even  more  carefully,  and  then 
with  a  serious  face,  he  returned  to  h)s 
horse,  climbed  into  the  saddle  and 
walked  the  animal  slowly  over  the 
dusty  road  toward — home. 

As  "Slim"  reached  the  brow  of  the, 
hill,  miles  from  the  lonely  tree  which 
alone  knew  his  secret,  he  stopped  his 
horse.  In  the  valley,  on  the  green 
lowlands  skirting  a  small  river,  lay  the 
Circle  Y  home  place.  In  the  slanting 
rays  of  a  firy  sun,  the  house,  the  barn, 
the  outbuildings,  corrals  pastures,  the 
barbed  wire  fences  running  far  into  the. 
hazy  horizon,  the  silvery  river  with  its 
hedge   of   willows   and    Cottonwoods, 


made  a  picture  of  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment. 

"Slim"  Ritchie  saw  it  all  from  the 
hill.  Saw  the  White  Faces  moving  like 
ants  over  Histant  hills ;  saw  his  fatner 
and  brother,  Fred,  tinkering  with  the 
Overland,  saw  his  sister,  Jessie,  sew- 
ing on  the  veranda,  and — and — his 
mother  throwing  a  pan  of  scraps  to 
the  poultry.  He  saw  all  this,  and  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  descended  into 
Happy  Valley. 

Later  that  evening  he  met  his  father 
and  mother  in  the  parlor  of  the  ranch 
home.    George's  face  was  grave. 

"Read  this.  Dad."  And  the  young 
man  handed  the  letter  to  his  father. 
The  three  sat  down,  the  head  of  the 
Ritchie  family  adjusting  hi,s  glasses 
and  unfolding  the  letter.  His  face 
I'ghted  up  as  he  read.  It  was  surely  a 
letter  that  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled 
warmly  as  he  cried  : 

"Mother,  George  has  been  called  on 
a  mission  to  the  Southern  States." 

"George  1" 

"Mother !" 

And  the  young  man  of  twenty-two 
was  the  boy  of  twelve  clasped  tightly 
in  his  mother's  arms. 

"Of  course,  you  are  going,  my  son. 
We  can  send  you  now,  you  know.  You 
have  only  ten  days  in  which  to  pre- 
pare, so  we  must  get  busy  immediately 
arranging  for  your  departure  for  Salt 
Lake,"  cried  the  happy  father. 

The  young  man  pulled  away  from 
his  mother,  walked  over  to  his  father, 
already  searching  for  writing  material, 
and  said  in  quiet  but  firm  tones : 

"I'm  not  going.  Dad." 

"George !"  cried  the  parents  together. 

"I  mean  it.  Dad.  I've  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
get  an  education,  and  it  takes  brains  to 
meet  the  world  in  these  days.    It's  dif- 
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ferent  today,  Dad,  than  it  was  in  your 
day  or  grandfather's.  I  haven't  had 
the  opportunity.  I've  stuck  with  the 
ranch  waiting  for  you  to  get  on  your 
feet  and — then — >\\ell,  then  you  know 
why.  I  was  ashamed  to  go  to  school. 
No,  Dad,  I  can't  take  this  mission.  I 
couldn't  represent  the  Church  fairly." 
Tears  were  streaming  down  the 
father's  face  now,  and  his  hands,  hard 
and  brown  from  toil,  shook.  He 
walked  over  to  his  son,  placed  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said : 

"George,  I  admit  it.  I  have  neg- 
lected your  schooling,  and  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  forgive  me.  Like  others  of 
our  brethren  in  this  new  country,  We 
have  mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance. I  should  have  sent  you  to 
Provo  as  your  mother  urged.  But  I 
didn't.  I  wanted  to  finish  paying  for 
that  north  section — " 

He  halted  for  a  moment,  then  went 
on. 

"But,  George,  I'm  sorry.  I  was 
raised  in  a  hard  school,  my  son.  You 
say  you  are  not  prepared — " 

"I'm  not.  Dad,  and  both  you  and 
mother  know  it.  I  know  cattle,  and 
bronks,  and  the  brands  from  here  to 
the  Big  Horn,  but — well — I  can't  take 
this  mission." 

"George,  my  son,  please  listen  to 
your  father,"  sobbed  the  mother. 

"Yes,  George,  listen.  Listen  to  me 
not  only  as  your  father  but  also  as  a 
High  Priest  in  the  Church  which  your 
grandfather  died  for.  George,  my  boy, 
go  on  this  mission,  be  humble  and  ac- 
tive, accept  counsel,  and  the  Lord  will 
magnify  you,  and  I  promise  you  that 
the  very  training  on  the  range  that  you 
now  deplore  will  be  the  means  of 
smoothing  out  the  way  for  your  preach- 
ing the  Gospel." 

The  prophetic  words  of  his  father 
touched  George's  heart.  He  looked  in- 
to those  earnest,  blue  eyes,  then  at  the 
wistful  face  of  his  mother  at  his  el- 
bow.    It  was  enough. 

"I'll  go." 


The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  and 
as  Elder  George  Ritchie  and  his  com- 
panion, a  young  elder  recently  out 
from  the  west,  walked  wearily,  grips 
in  hand,  over  the  red  sand  road  of 
west  Georgia,  and  at  that  moment  they 
were  not  regretting  the  appearance  in 
the  distance  of  the  county  seat. 

As  is  the  custom  in  the  happy  South- 
land on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  the  lit- 
tle city  was  thronged — whites,  blacks, 
and  near  blacks ;  mules,  hounds  and 
mongrels,  making  up  the  crowd.  There 
was  a  carnival  in  town  and  the  train 
from  Atlanta  was  due.  No  wonder 
comfortable  negroes,  lounging  on  the 
court-house  square,  bestirred  them- 
selves shiftily,  and  drow.sy  white  folks 
began  to  amble  down  to  the  railway 
staHon. 

"Here's  a  fine  chance  for  a  street 
meeting,"  exclaimed  Elder  Ritchie,  as 
he  and  his  missionary  companion 
neared  the  courthouse  square  sur- 
rounded by  'ts  fantastic  array  of  horse- 
flesh and  vehicles.  A  lean  possum  dog 
snarled  at  them  as  they  passed  a  sorry- 
looking  surrey. 

"It's  the  right  time,  all  right,  elder, 
but  I  don't  feel  like  we  ought  to  try  to 
preach  tonight.  I  really  don't  think 
we  would  get  a  permit  if  we  asked," 
replied  his  companion  soberlv.  "and 
anyway,  I  move  that  we  get  something 
to  eat  in  this  restaurant.  '  Personally, 
I  feel  like  eating." 

".A^greed.  But  listen,  I'd  give  a  heap 
for  a  slice  of  the  bread  Jim  Lip  used 
to  bake  on  the  roundup.  This  corn 
bread  is  good,  but — " 

Later  in  the  evening  the  mission- 
aries determined  to  hold  an  open  air 
meeting.  They  sought  the  mayor.  He 
was  in  Macon.  They  next  interviewed 
the  chief  constable — a  six-footer  from 
Tennessee.  He  growled  out  a  flat  re- 
fusal, reinforcing  it  with  a  gentle  tap 
on  a  wicked  looking  Colts  automatic 
he  was  "toting"  in  a  hind  pocket. 

"You  Mormons,  better  git.  Hear? 
You  all  have  no  business  here  nohow. 
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Up  where  I  come  from  we  used  to  kill 
you  fellows,  and  I'm  not  a-sayin'  it 
would  be  out  o'  place  in  this  here 
county." 

This  did  not  excite  Elder  Ritchie, 
but  it  did  annoy  his  companion  just 
out  from  Zion.  This  was  a  new  ex- 
perience. But  he  wisely  held  his 
tongue,  prompted  by  a  wink  from  his 
senior.  But  he  did  venture  a  moment 
later  to  advise  that  "they  move  en  lo  a 
Brother  Brannon's  before  dark." 

"No,  Brother  J5hef field,  we  are  go- 
ing to  preach  to  these  people  firs'. 
Come  with  me." 

They  walked  toward  the  crowd  on 
the  court  house  square,  the  constable 
the  while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
their  movements.  His  hostility  was 
not  the  least  bit  concealed. 

A  scene  of  h'larity  greeted  the  mis- 
sionaries as  they  mingled  unobserved 
with  the  crowd.  It  was  a  typical  rural 
Georgia  crowd.  As  the  two  Western- 
ers pushed  their  way  through  the  jos- 
tling throng  to  the  centre,  they  saw  the 
■cause  of  the  fuss.  In  the  center  of 
the  crowd  the  crumpled  form  of  a  col- 
ored boy  lay  on  the  ground.  Over  ihe 
sprawling  negro  stood  a  nuile,  inno- 
cently shaking  its  lengths  of  ears  and 
looking  comically  at  its  victim. 

"A  dollar  a  minute  to  the  man  who 
can  ride  the  bucking  mule!"  cried  the 
dapper  little  <nan  holding  the  bridle  of 
the  beast.  "A  dollar  a  minute.  Think 
of  it,  gen'lemen,  think  of  it,  and  only 
fifty  cents  a  trial !" 

No  others  offered  to  ride  the  ani- 
mal. Already  five  riders  had  been 
thrown,  two  whites  and  three  negroes 
from  nearby  plantat'.ons.  The  outlaw 
mule  was  unconquered  and  defiant. 

"Ride  the  mule  and  take  the  money ! 
Come  on,  boys,  let's  go  !"  screamed  the 
dapper  little  man. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  A 
young  man,  well-dressed  in  blue  serge 
and  straw  hat — a  stranger — s'epped 
out  of  the  crowd  and  walked  coolly  up 
to  the  animal.     He  placed  an  experi- 


enced hand  on  the  mule.  This  move 
was  quickly  resented.  The  beast  drove 
at  the  intruder  with  a  wicked-looking 
hcof,  missing  its  mark  by  inches. 

Roars  of  laughter  broke  loose  from 
ihe  aston^shed  crowd  as  the  newcomer 
jumped  back  to  escape  the  blow. 

"Well,  brother,  how  about  it?"  grin- 
ned the  concessionist. 

Scores   of   eyes  turned   full   on   the 

young  man,  who,  smiling  broadly,  was 

s'zing  up  the  mule  from  the  tip  of  his 

flopping  ears  to  the  end  of  his  switch- 

ng  tail. 

"I'll  ride  i  ,"  he  said. 

"You  will?" 

"Yes,  but  on  one  condition  only." 

"Name  it,  stranger,"  cried  the  mule 
owner,  the  cry  being  taken  up  by  a 
dozen  in  the  crowd. 

"Well,  to  begin,  my  name  is  Ritch'e 
— George  Ritchie — and  I'm  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel — " 

This  confession  sent  the  simple- 
minded  country  folk  into  fresh  spasms 
of  laughter,  and  also  disturbed  another 
young  man,  dressed  like  the  stranger, 
and  who  was  tugging  stoutly  at  the 
preacher-rider's  arm. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  preacher,  and  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  gentlemen  here  today  be- 
cause I've  got  something  mighty  good 
to  tell  you.  I  asked  your  chief  of  po- 
lice if  I  could  speak.  He  refused  me 
a  permit  because — " 

"Because  you're  a  'Mormon' — a 
dirty  'Mormon!'  "  interjected  the  con- 
stable glaring  menacingly  at  the 
speaker. 

This  new  angle  did  not  scatter  the 
crowd.  On  the  contrary,  it  added  fuel 
to  the  interest,  and  many  yelled,  "Let 
the  'Mormon'  talk,  chief." 

"Yes,  because  I'm  a  'Mormon,' " 
continued  the  missionary.  "But  listen, 
folks.  I'm  prepared  to  prove  that  I'm  in 
dead  earnest  about  this  message  I  have 
for  you  people  of  the  South.  I  came 
three  thousand  miles  to  tell  it  to  you, 
and  I'd  be  mighty  disappointed  if  I  had 
to  leave  without  doing  it.     Listen,  I'll 
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ride  this  mule  providing  the  chief  con- 
stable will  allow  me  to  preach  as  long 
as  I  stay  on  the  animal's  back.  How 
about  it,  chief?" 

And  the  strippling  from  the  West 
faced  the  sagging  jaws  of  the  peace 
officer. 

Urgent  shouts  started  to  come  from 
all  sections  of  the  crowd,  and  the  con- 
stable was  politician  enough  to  give 
way. 

"I  reckon  no  man  could  turn  down 
a  proposition  like  that,  young  man.  I 
like  your  spirit,  and — well,  I  guess  it's 
a  pretty  quick  way  of  getting  shed  of 
you  all.    Go  ahead." 

The  "Mormon"  elder  slipped  out  of 
his  coat  with  alacrity ;  tied  up  the  bot- 
tom of  his  trouser  legs ;  took  off  his 
hat  and  handed  it  to  his  companion; 
and  then  walked  up  to  the  mule  stand- 
ing sullenly  in  the  center  of  the  crowd. 

There  was  a  confident  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  young  Westerner,  a  new 
keenness  in  his  eyes.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  over  the  crowd  toward  the 
West.  The  declining  sun  shone  full 
on  his  clean,  calm,  noble  features. 
Straight  and  supple  as  a  willow,  strong 
and  beautiful  as  a  god,  George  Ritchie 
was  lost  in  his  dreaming.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  look  across  the  little  city, 
across  the  plantations  beyond,  across 
the  miles  and  miles  and  miles  that  sep- 
arated him  from  the  Circle  Y. 

Again,  in  that  brief  moment,  he  was 
with  the  boys  on  the  roundup,  at  the 
Cheyenne  Stampede,  with  the  cattle 
train  rolling  east  toward  Omaha. 
Again  he  saw  the  red  buildings  of  the 
Circle  Y,  the  snake-like  stretches  of 
wire  fences  drifting  far  into  the  blue 
horizon,  the  ranch  home  sitting  apart 
with  a  quiet,  inviting  dignity.  He  was 
again  browsing  through  the  rooms  at 
home,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up  as  he  re- 
called that  memorable  scene  with  his 
parents,  when  his  father  had  given 
him.  such  a  strange  promise.  Could  it 
be  that  that  promise  was  on  the  eve  of 
fulfillment? 


All  this  happened  in  a  moment.  The 
missionary  then  turned  his  face  from 
the  west  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Never  had  he  ridden  for  such  stakes. 

With  a  dexterity  gained  on  the 
range,  George  gathered  up  the  bridle, 
watched  his  opportunity  and  sprang  to 
the  back  of  the  anim'al.  His  graceful 
movements  seemed  to  charm  the 
Georgia  wood  folk.  Fascination  was 
written  on  their  faces,  especially  on 
those  of  the  younger  men  whose  im- 
aginations had  not  yet  been  stifled  by 
the  dull  life  on  a  rocky  one-horse  farm 
in  west  Georgia. 

The  crowd  swept  back  as  the  mule 
lunged  forward  emitting  a  wild  chal- 
lenge to  the  rider.  Madly  the  an'mal 
reared,  twisted,  kicked,  bucked  and 
fought.  It  was  a  bad  mule  and  power- 
ful. The  face  of  the  rider  was  set.  The 
light  of  battle  was  in  his  eye.  Accurate- 
ly he  anticipated  the  tactics  of  Jthe 
beast,  skilfully  mee'ing  them.  Failure 
to  throw  its  rider  seemed  to  infuriate 
rather  than  subdue  the  mule,  and 
wilder  and  wilder  it  struggled. 

But  in  vain.  It  had  never  before  en- 
countered a  western  cowboy.  Finally, 
after  20  minutes  of  terrific  bucking,  the 
animal  surrendered,  backing  up  stub- 
bornly against  a  tie  post.  No  amount 
of  coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  preacher- 
cowboy  could  induce  it  to  budge.  It 
was  mastered. 

As  George  Ritchie  dismounted, 
wiped  his  brow  and  strode  quietly  over 
to  where  his  companion  stood,  a  mighty 
cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd.  His 
hand  was  grasped  by  that  of  his  mis- 
sionary companion,  who  wore  a  smile 
of  pride  and  approval  that  meanr  far 
more  to  George  than  the  flood  of  praise 
that  came  from  the  elder  in  the  weeks 
that  followed. 

But  to  the  story.  Did  Elder  Ritchie 
preach  that  day?  Here  is  what  he 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

"July  26. — After  riding  the  mule  20 
minutes  I  preached  the  same  lengih  of 
time.  We  sold  six  Books  of  Mormon, 
twenty    small    books,    distributed    330 
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tracts  and  refused  a  dozen  invitations  couldn't  accept  all  of  the  offers  of  on- 
to supper — the  latter  ever  a  source  of  tertainment  so  we  decided  to  accept  the 
regret  to  a  "Mormon"  missionary.   We     invitation  of  the  chief  of  police." 


Little  Stories  of  Married  Life 

By  Elizabeth  Cannon  Porter 
The  Rejuvenation  of  Mother 


Mr.  Jones  sat  on  the  front  porch 
one  sultry  August  evening.  He  had 
removed  his  coat  in  a  vain  search  for 
comfort,  for  the  day  had  been  muggy. 
In  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  in- 
numerable autos  roared  past.  Some 
of  the  drivers  had  turned  on  their 
lights.  Even  as  the  mosquitoes  both- 
ered him,  so  worries  harried  his  mind. 
There  were  debtors  that  didn't  pay 
their  bills,  and  others  who  failed  to 
meet  their  notes ;  stocks  had  fallen, 
the  South  End  addition  was  a  drug  on 
the  real  estate  market,  and  the  auto- 
mobile needed  fixing.  But  what  wor- 
ried father  most  were  his  wife's  ail- 
ments. He  who  had  successfully-  sur- 
vived the  business  competition  of  a 
western  town,  and  the  rearing  of  a 
large  family,  was  paralyzed  at  the 
thought  of  losing  his  life  partner. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  sat  slumped  in  a 
wicker  rocker  nearby,  had  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
doctors  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  One  had  experi- 
mented on  her  with  gland  treatment. 
Another  had  got  away  with  most  of  her 
teeth.  A  third  wanted  to  operate.  The 
big  house  in  wliich  she  liad  taken  such 
pride  while  raising  her  children,  now 
seemed  only  a  burden  to  her.  A  change 
had  been  recommended  so  she  had  gone 
to  visit  her  daughter  Millie.  But  the 
children  annoyed  her;  she  did  not  ap- 
prove of  living  in  a  flat,  and  she  did 
not  take  to  Millie's  friends. 

Bertha  stirred. 

"A  letter  come  from  England  this 
morning.     Maria  has  been  down  to 


Stratford-on-Avon  looking  up  geneal- 
ogy. She  sent  a  list  of  twenty-seven 
names  for  Temple  work.  These,  with 
what  we  had  before,  make  over  a  hun- 
dred. I  guess  I  ought  to  try  to  do 
some  of  the  work  before  I  get  any 
worse,"  she  sighed. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  and  do  it  ?"  asked  father.  It  was 
the  first  thing  she  had  shown  any 
interest  in  for  two  months. 

"Alone?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  I  would  come  on  as 
soon  as  I  could  leave.  Besides  while 
you  were  there  you  could  see  that  Dr. 
Brown  that  Dr.  Yost  spoke  about." 

So  the  next  month  Bertha  Jones  was 
dispatched  to  the  capital  of  the  state. 

On  her  arrivel,  going  up  from  the 
station,  she  discovered  that  the  jacket 
of  her  suit  was  the  wrong  length  for 
this  season's  wear.  That  night  at  din- 
ner at  the  exclusive  boarding  house  to 
which  she  had  gone,  she  decided  that 
her  best  black  silk  wouldn't  do  at  all. 

The  next  day  she  shopped  for  a 
gown.  A  saleswoman  cajoled  her  into 
buying  a  blue  one.  Mother  thought  it 
much  too  young  for  her,  but  then  it 
took  ten  years  off  her  age.  When  she 
purchased  her  Temple  clothing  she 
found  a  use  for  the  roll  of  bills  that 
John  had  pressed  into  her  hands.  She 
got  the  finest  of  linen,  the  flimsiest  ot 
veils.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Because  she  felt 
that  she  must  be  clean  to  work  in  that 
l;eautiful  building,  she  took  a  hot  bath 
every  night.  She  found  that  it  rested 
her  tired  old  muscles. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  she  com- 
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plained  that  she  couldn't  get  a  hat  that 
suited  her. 

"I'm  getting  old.  I  don't  look  good 
in  any  of  them,"  she  confided  to  the 
woman  who  sat  next  to  her  at  the  table. 

"It's  your  hair,"  said  Miss  Dagget. 
"Hats  require  certain  coiffures.  Come 
up  to  my  room  tonight  and  I  will  show 
you." 

She  did.  Under  Miss  Dagget's 
clever  hands  the  iron  gray  hair  was 
re-arranged  and  that  lady's  hat  placed 
stunningly  atop  of  it.  Mrs.  Jones,  gaz- 
ing in  the  mirror,  was  half  convinced, 
Miss  Dagget,  who  worked  in  a  beauty 
shop,  suggested  a  shampoo  and  hair 
tonic.  So  mother,  who  had  not  had 
time  to  do  her  hair  properly  for 
twenty  years,  began  to  brush  it  like 
a  school  girl. 

"It's  like  making  a  trousseau,"  she 
smiled,  as  her  deft  needle  threaded  its 
way  through  the  sheer  stuff. 

Freed  of  responsibility  she  entered 
on  a  new  life.  An  elderly  lady  took 
her  to  a  lecture  on  the  "Control  of 
Thought."  Another  night  she  thrilled 
to  the  crashing  music  of  Sousa's  mili- 
tary band  in  the  great  Tabernacle.  She 
was  asked  to  speak  at  the  Parents' 
Qass  at  the  Sunday  School.  One 
stormy  afternoon  she  sneaked  into  a 
dark  movie  to  see  the  exotic  Nazi- 
mova.  She  attended  free  cooking 
classes  at  the  civic  center  and  learned 
some  new  dishes  with  which  she  plan- 
ned to  surprise  John. 

It  was  the  work  in  the  Temple  that 
metamorphosed  her.  The  constant 
contact  with  the  spiritual  life  ironed 
the  wrinkles   from,  her  face.     Nature 


is  prodigal  of  beauty  in  youth.  She 
spreads  her  honey  to  attract  the  bees. 
But  beauty  in  old  age  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  It  not 
only  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  grind  of  life,  but  it  is  crowned  with 
knowledge,  enriched  with  experience, 
and  redolent  with  charm.  To  the  aged 
the  Temple  is  the  veritable  fountain  of 
youth  for  which  Ponce  de  Leon  sought 
in  vain.  Strange  that  the  work  for 
the  redemption  of  the  dead  should 
strengthen  the  life  lease  of  the  living. 
With  each  new  name  added  to  her  list, 
Bertha  thought  of  those  spirits  coming 
to  welcome  her  when  she  should  pass 
behind  the  veil. 

Holiday  time  she  insisted  that  her 
husband  come  to  her.  When  Mr. 
Jones  got  off  the  train  he  blinked 
several  times  before  he  was  sure  of  the 
identity  of  the  queenly  woman  come 
to  meet  him.  She  was  regal  in  plush 
and  Fitch  fur.  Her  face  glowed  be- 
neath her  feather  toque  and  there 
were  fresh  violets  at  her  belt.  She  ap- 
praised him  with  a  metropolitan  eye. 
His  shoulders  sagged  tiredly  and  he 
had  on  his  last  year's  overcoat. 

Only  when  he  got  his  arms  around 
her  in  the  taxicab  was  he  quite  sure  of 
his  wife. 

"That  Dr.  Brown's  surely  a  won- 
der," he  exclaimed  fervently. 

"Dr.  Brown?"  she  said  blankly. 
"Why  I've  never  seen  him.  It's  the 
work  in  the  Temple  that  has  made  me 
well." 

With  his  lips  against  her  throat  he 
murmured,  "Thank  God  for  that!" 


Say  a  Word  of  Comfort 

'Long  the  road  of  human  life  you  see  a  fellow  travelin'  slow, 

An'  like  as  not  you'll  find  he's  some  poor  chap  that's  stubbed  his  toe. 

He  was  makin'  swimmin'  headway,  hut  he  bumped  into  a  stone. 

An'  his  friends  all  hurried  onward,  an'  left  him  here  alone. 

He  ain't  sobbin'  or  ain't  sniffin' — he's  too  old  for  tears  an'  cries — 

But  he's  grievin'  just  as  earnest,  if  it  only  comes  in  sighs, 

An'  it  does  a  heap  of  good  sometimes  to  go  a  little  slow, 

An'  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  th'  man  that's  stubbed  his   toe. 

— Anon. 


The  Balance  in  Nature 


Bv  Marcus  E.  Jones 


The  most  striking  fact  to  the  Nature 
student  is  the  marvelous  balance,  which 
some  people  call  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, among  plants  and  animals,  a 
provision  to  remedy  ills  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  extermination  of  any  use- 
ful form  of  life. 

There  are  sulphur  and  chlorine  in 
most  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of 
sun,  heat,  and  rain,  and  even  cold, 
wherever  these  elements  are  in  combi- 
nation with  other  substance,  they  are 
everchanging.breaking  down  into  other 
forms  so  that  the  rocks  waste  away. 
If  there  is  a  bare  slope  or  rock  any- 
where beng  a  menace  to  life  by  reflect- 
ing heat,  then  the  sun  dries  it  and  the 
rain  wets  it  and  the  cold  splits  it,  and' 
the  ra'n  drops  carry  it  away  in  rivulets 
and  spreads  it  out  on  gentler  slopes 
below.  Then  the  soft  grass  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  bury  it,  replacing  the  hot 
and  parched  bare  spots  with  cool  vege- 
tation that  restores  to  the  air  the  rain 
drops  that  fall,  and  builds  up  a  harvest 
of  forage  for  the  animals  which  come 
there  for  substance. 

If  one  kind  of  plant  grows  too 
thickly  and  vigorously  for  the  rest,  or 
if  too  many  seeds  germinate  for  the 
ground,  then  the  excess  ones  are 
crowded  out  or  starved  out,  or  they  be- 
come so  tangled  and  matted  that  they 
cannot  get  the  right  amount  of  sun- 
light, then  they  mildew  (which  means 
that  they  are  eaten  up  by  other  micro- 
scopic plants)  and  do  not  bloom- and 
fruit  as  they  should,  and  thus  there  is 
no  seed  to  replace  them  the  next  year. 

All  kinds  of  seeds  may  germinate 
on  the  land  but  the  ones  which  can 
take  up  and  utilize  to  the  best  advan- 
•  tage  the  elements  at  that  time  in  the 
soil  get  the  start  and  soon  choke  out 
the  others,  or  if  the  same  seeds  have 
grown  on  the  land  long  enough  they 
will  emit  a  ooison  that  prevents  thei'- 


growth,  but  will  a'd  the  growth  of 
other  kinds  of  plants.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  vegetation  actu- 
ally took  so  much  out  of  the  soil  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  plants  to 
thrive,  but  this  notion  is  now  exploded, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  longer  plants 
grow  on  the  soil  the  richer  it  becomes. 
The  adjustments  of  the  different  plant 
species  to  the  soil  are  so  delicate  that 
they  escape  observation  often,  but  they 
are  there  just  the  same,  and  they  cause 
the  peculiar  spacing  and  arrangement 
of  the  various  plants  ,so  as  to  make 
what  botanists  call  a  plant  society, 
which  changes  every  year  and  yet 
seems  always  the  same-.  On  the  prair- 
ies there  are  intermixed  certain  kind? 
of  grasses  and  sages,  such  as  poas, 
agroastic,  panicums,  wild  wheat  and 
wild  rye,  and  blue  stem  growing  in 
tufts,  mats  or  singly  here  and  there 
which  persist  for  a  year  or  so  and  then 
exchange  places  with  the  tumble  weeds, 
pig  weeds,  ambrosia,  brilliant  button 
weeds,  compass  plants  and  sunflowers, 
each  dying  that  the  other  might  live, 
all  growing  in  seeming  harmony.  Then 
maybe  the  next  year,  all  is  changed : 
there  are  the  grasses  and  hedges 
again,  with  gentians,  asters,  wild  flax 
and  spurge,  and  yet  all  in  balance  as 
though  there  never  had  been  any 
change.  All  this  speaks  a  perfect  bal- 
ance between  all  the  forces  of  nature 
and  all  the  plants,  a  perfect  adjustment 
to  the  peculiar  soil  in  each  place  and 
to  the  drainage,  rainfall,  temperature, 
and  humidity. 

Then  there  comes  a  great  climatic 
change,  the  culmination  of  one  of  those 
mysterious  cycles  of  astronomical  ori- 
gin, or  there  may  be  some  great  earth 
movanent  that  alters  the  ocean  cur- 
rents or  elevates  or  depresses  the  land 
which  results  in  a  great  increase  of 
rainfall  or  humidity,  or  causes  a  change 
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in  the  direction  of  rivers.  Then  new 
and  strange  conditions  prevail  and  the 
vegetation  at  once  responds.  The 
prairie  flora  grows  rank  and  the  more 
delicate  plants  are  choked.  Then  the 
forest  seeds  which  before  had  fallen 
on  unresponsive  soil  now  take  root  and 
grow,  and  soon  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
trees  cover  the  ground  and  the  beauti- 
ful prairie  is  no  more.  The  scene  is 
changed  but  there  is  the  same  harmony 


of  life.  The  birds  sing  as  sweetly. 
The  wild  animals  come  and  go,  and  all 
Nature  is  still  in, repose.  The  prairie 
plants  now  possess  the  once  arid  plains, 
and  their  flora  in  turn  has  moved  on. 
There  is  always  place  somewhere  for 
everything,  though  it  may  not  be  the 
same  place.  And  in  the  ages  passed, 
however  great  the  changes,  there  has 
always  been  the  same  hannony,  but 
with  ever   shifting   figures. 


Polite  Anyway 


Politeness  was  characteristic  of  an- 
cient Japan.  They  tortured  and  exe- 
cuted but  the  request  to  a  criminal  to 
prepare  for  execution  would  be 
couched  in  very  courteous  language. 
In  spite  of  the  inroads  of  modern  busi- 
ness methods  and  democratic  govern- 
ment, they  are  still  the  politest  nation 
on  earth,  as  the  following  set  of  rules 
issued  by  a  Japanese  municipality  will 
prove.  They  are  for  the  guidance  of 
tourists. 

"At  the  rise  of  the  hand  of  the  hon- 
orable policeman  stop  with  rapidness 
greatly.  Do  not  pass  him  or  otherwise 
disrespect  him. 

"When  a  passenger  of  foot  hove  in 
sight    tootle  the  horn    melodiously    at 


first.  If  he  still  obstacles  your  passage 
tootle  him  with  large  vigor  and  ex- 
press by  word  of  mouth  a  warning, 
'Hi  I  Hi !' 

"Beware  of  that  wandering  sow  that 
he  shall  not  take  fright  as  you  pass 
him.  Do  not  explode  the  exhaust  noise 
box  at  him.     Go  smoothly  by. 

"Give  space  to  the  festive  dog  that 
makes  playsport  in  the  roadway. 
Avoid  entanglement  of  your  dog  with 
the  wheel-spokes. 

"Go  smoothly  on  the  grease  mud,  as 
there  lurks  the  skiddy  demon.  Press 
the  brake  of  the  foot  smoothly  as  you 
roll  around  the  corner  and  save  col- 
lapse and  lie  up. 

"Thank  you  honorably." 


Something  to  Think  About 


What  can  I  do  as  an  individual  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to_  live? 

I  can  carry  a  message  of  good  cheer 
to  every  individual  I  meet. 

I  can  offer  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  every  one  I  know  who  is  striving 
for  a  worthy  cause  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couragement. 

I  can  by  some  little  personal  sacri- 
fice make  some  more  unfortunate  per- 
son glad  he  is  living. 


I  can  render  some  service  with  my 
'good,  strong  hands  that  will  relieve 
suffering. 

I  can  start  a  little  song  in  the  morn- 
ing that  some  one  will  hear  and  carry 
on  and  on;  no,  tellng  how  far  it  will 
go. 

I  can  be  straight,  honest  and  reliable, 
100  per  cent.  American,  and  by  my  ac- 
tions show  my  appreciation  to  the  God 
of  mercy  and  justice. — Young  People. 
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The  Call  of  the  Mountains 

This  is  the  season  when  nature 
calls  us  to  her  shady  nooks  and  cool 
retreats.  It  is  the  time  when  tired 
minds  and  bodies  seek  relief,  for  a 
brief  spell,  in  the  beauty  spots  of  this 
wonderful  old  world  of  ours.  It  has 
become  almost  a  universal  custom, 
now,  to  grant  workers  a  week  or  two 
vacation,  and  this  time  is  usually  spent 
in  the  canyons  and  resorts. 

To  one  who  has  visited  the  big  cities 
and  seen  the  congestion  in  the  thickly 
populated  districts,  where  the  children 
fight  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  it  is 
a    relief    to    look    around    us    here 


in  the  Rockies  and  see  the  re- 
creation spots  so  lavishly  provided  by 
Nature,  and  one  yearns  to  have  the 
unfortunate  ones  enjoy  the  canyons 
with   us. 

In  "God's  first  temples'  'the  people 
are  learning  to  assemble  and  to  enjoy 
the  fullness  of  the  great  outdoors.  .No 
greater  service  has  been  rendered  the 
people  than  the  work  of  Rotary  Clubs, 
M.  I.  A.  Girls,  Girls'  Friendlies  and 
other  associations,  in  opening  up 
these  beauty  spots  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
the  expense  of  building  cottages  or 
renting  spaces.  That  the  people  are 
taking  advantage  of  these  wonderful 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
is  evident  from  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  choice  places.  The 
whole  world  seems  to  be  on  wheels. 
In  Yellowstone  Park  reports  say  that 
travel  is  beyond  anything  ever  known 
before.  Hotels  and  camps  look  like 
big  cities,  and  canyon  roads  are  lined 
wi  h  automobiles  filled  with  people 
seeking  shady  nooks. 

The  outdoors  broadens  a  person's 
vision  and  gives  him  an  uplift  that 
can  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
Who  can  look  across  the  mighty 
chasms  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  or  of  the  Yellowstone  with- 
out feeling  reverence  for  the  wonder- 
ful handiwork  of  God  !  Who  can  stand 
on  the  rim  of  Bryce's  canyon,  or  look 
upon  Cedar  Brakes  and  the  wonder- 
ful carvings  of  nature  without  uncov- 
ering his  head  and  yielding  homage  to 
the  Creator  of  it  all.  This  intermoun- 
tain  country  is  full  of  wonders  and  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  enjoy  them  to 
the  full.  In  contemplating  these  mar- 
velous scenes  we  are  led  to  exclaim, 
"How  puny  a  thing  is  man!"  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  feel  the 
mighty  uplift  and  resolve  to  live  bet- 
ter and  nobler  lives. 

Sunday  School  officers  and  teach- 
ers should  be  among  those  who  take 
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advantage  of  Nature's  recreation  it  will  help  them  to  teach  the  children 
groundsj  and  if  they  do  so  in  the  spirit  to  know  God  and  to  better  understand 
of  thanksgiving  and  spiritual  reverence     the  great  plan  of  salvation. 

The  Good  Sport 


"The  good  sport  is  the  man  who  can 
win  without  being  offensive  or  boast- 
ful, who  can  lose  without  whining  an 
apology,  who  takes  his  fuH  share  of  the 
knocks  and  tasks  of  life,  faces  the  mu- 
sic when  he  has  to  without  flinching, 
never  tries  to  get  out  of  trouble  by  go- 
ing back  on  a  friend,  and  does  it  all, 
not  in  grim  determination,  but  with  a 
disarming  smile  on  his  face  as  though 
he  really  enjoyed  it. 

'The  good  sport  cuts  the  heroics  out 
of  life,  makes  no  parade  of  anything, 
dresses  himself  up  in  the  ordinary 
garb  of  humanity,  and  successfully 
hides  the  fact  that  there  is  anything 
wonderful  about  himself.     He  follows 


the  good  advice  of  the  Good  Master 
and  when  he  has  been  fasting  makes 
himself  look  as  if  he  was  just  coming 
from  a  wedding;  when  he  has  done 
some  specially  hard  or  self-sacrificing 
thing  he  just  laughs  and  says  it  was 
nothing.  He  does  not  take  himself  too 
seriously ;  he  does  not  make  his  good- 
ness offensive  by  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  it ;  he  does  a  whole  host  of  good 
deeds  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
And  somehow  his  good  deeds  have 
spice  in  them  ;  they  are  not  the  cloying, 
sweet  kind  that  have  the  over-pious 
look  to  them.  He  is — in  fact  he  is  a 
real  good  sport ;  would  that  there  were 
more  like  him." 


PARENTS'    CLASS    OF    SOUTH    WAKD,   MT.    PLEASANT,   UTAH. 


This  class  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  attended  in  the  Church.  Brother  and 
Sister  Sorenson  (teachers)  in  front,  center.  Bishopric  to  left.  Stake  Presidency  on  the 
right.     Sunday   School  Superintendency  in   front  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Era  of  Peace 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Swen  Hedin, 
a  scientist  and  explorer  of  considerable 
fame,  passed  through  Salt  Lake  City, 
While  here  he  gave  interviews  to  the 
papers.  In  one  of  these,  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  which  seems  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  men, 
came  up,  and  he  expressed  himself 
thus :  "As  long  as  men  are  men  and 
not  angels,  there  will  always  be  war." 

A  great  many  people  in  the  world 
share  that  view.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  based  on  truth.  As  far  back  as 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  before 
our  era,  both  Isaiah  and  Micah  pre- 
dicted that  a  time  would  come  when 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  (Isa.  2:1-4;  Micah  4:1-3. ) 
The  same  prediction  has  been  made  in 
all  ages  'by  inspired  prophets.  In  our 
own  3ay,  Dec.  16,  1833,  the  Lord  said 
through  Joseph  Smith :  "And  in  that 
day  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  enmity 
of  all  flesh  shall  cease."  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  101  :26. )  This  will  happen,  not 
when  men  become  angels,  but  when 
they  rise  in  righteous  rebellion  against 
Lucifer  and  accept  Christ  as  their 
Leader  and  Ruler.  President  Charles 
W.  Penrose,  on  one  occasion,  uttered 
a  glorious  prophecy  concerning  the 
coming  of  our  Savior,  from  which  I 
quote : 

"He  comes!  The  earth  shakes,  and 
the  tall  mountains  tremble;  the  mighty 
deep  rolls  back  to  the  north  as  in  fear, 
and  the  rent  skies  glow  like  molten  brass. 
He  comes!  The  dead  Saints  burst  forth 
from  their  tombs,  and  those  who  are 
alive  and  remain  are  caught  up  with  them 
to  meet  Him.  The  ungodly  wish  to  hide 
themselves  from  His  presence,  and'  call 
upon  the  quivering  rocks  to  cover  them. 
He  comes,  with  all  the  hosts  of  the  right- 
eous   glorified!     *     +     *     Satan    and    his 


dark  hosts  are  taken  and  bound — the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  has  lost 
his  dominion,  for  He  whose  right  it  is 
to  reign  has  come,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  have  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ."  —  Millennial 
Star,  Vol.  21,  pp.  581-584.) 

Then  these  will  be  "on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men."  (Luke  2:14.) 

For  Universal  Peace 

Some  events  have  vraiispired  lately, 
which  should  be  noted  as  signs  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  and  indicating 
the  trend  of  a  sentiment  growing  ever 
stronger. 

(1)  On  July  1,  it  was  announced 
in  the  daily  press  that  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok,  of  Philadelphia,  was  offering  a 
prize  of  $100,000  for  the  best  plan  by 
which  the  United  States  may  co-operate 
with  othfer  countries  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  the  world. 

I   do  not  know  what  will  come  of 
this  magnificent  offer,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
meet  and  through  properly  appointed 
delegates,    representing   all    legitimate 
interests,  both  political,  financial,  indus- 
trial and  ecclesiastical,  adopt  an  interna- 
tional code  of  laws,  to  be  used  as  a 
standard  of  international  conduct,  and 
thus    substitute    law    for    war,    there 
would  be  no  more  occasion  for  armed 
conflicts.     Such  a  congress  would  do 
for  the  world  what  our  own  Constitu- 
tion   in    178.S    did    for    the    American 
colonies.      It    enabled     the     new-born 
spates  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace,  and 
to  develop  and  co-operate  for  mutual 
benefit.    A    world    constitution    would 
do    just    that    for    the    entire    human 
family. 

(2)  On  July  5,  at  San  Francisco, 
the  World  P'ederation  of  Educational 
Associations  was  organized,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  about  forty  na- 
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tions,  attending  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  convention.  Among 
the  aims  of  this  world  organization  is 
the  establishment  of  an  international 
university,  whose  chief  function  will 
be  the  study  of  inter-racial  questions 
and  the  relation  of  education  to  these 
questions.  This  institution  will  cer- 
tainly become  a  strong  factor  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

(3)  At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  July 
7,  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
staged  a  parade  in  which  approximate- 
ly 1,000  marchers  took  part.  Among 
them  were  representatives  of  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign- 
ers. Among  the  slogans  on  the  ban- 
ners carried  were  these:  "Law,  not 
war,  and  pleas  for  the  application  of 
the  Christian  principles  in  business  and 
industry  and  a  fuller  sense  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship."  They  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  Christan  Endeavorers,  realizing 
that  they  have  comrades  in  all  lands  un- 
der the  sun,  are  naturally  interested  in 
■  every  worthy  international  rnovement 
for  co-operative  friendship  *  *  *We 
desire  to  give  our  support  to  all  wis« 
measures  that  tend  to  bring  about  even- 
tually a  warless  world." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  recent 
events  which  show  that  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  the  world  in 
favor  of  substituting  law  for  war.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  very 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  Church 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
are  influences  for  peace  that  can  no 
more  be  restricted,  than  can  the  light 
of  the  sun  be  extinguished  by  human 
puny  effort. 

Recognition  of  Russia 

There  are  some  signs  of  returning 
sanity  in  Russia.  As  a  consequence, 
Denmark  has,  practically,  recognized 
the  Soviet  government.  Finland  is  ac- 
cepting the  new  Russian  bank  notes 
in  commercial  transactions,  which  is, 
practically,  recognition,  and  Russia  is 
carrying  on  diplomatic  conversations 
with  Japan,  which  may  lead  to  a  for- 


mal recognition  of  the  Moscow  au- 
thorities by  the  Japanese.  The  ques- 
tion of  recognition  may,  now,  come 
up  almost  any  day  both  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States. 

The  difficulty  involved  in  that  ques- 
tion is  not  the  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  Russia,  for  each 
country  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
select  its  own  form  of  government. 
But  the  present  Russian  rulers,  it  is 
held  by  many,  acquired  power  by  ques- 
tionable m'ethods,  and  when  the  power 
had  been  acquired,  repudiated  all  for- 
eign obligations.  And  the  question  is, 
how  can  they  oe  recognized  as  long  as 
they  do  not  experience  a  change  of 
mind  on  their  estimates  of  the  value 
of  human  life  and  the  sanctity  of  prop- 
erty rights.* 

Still,  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the 
world  cannot  be  restored — not  even 
by  the  "business-is-getting-better-and- 
better-every-day"  method — until  Rus- 
sia, which  occupies  such  a  vast  area  of 
the  earth,  is  let  out  of  quarantine,  as 
it  were.  When  King  Alexander,  of 
Serbia,  and  Queen  Draga  were  assassi- 
nated in  1903,  Europe  refused  to  rec- 
ognize their  successors  on  the  blood- 
bespattered  throne.  But  after  a  few 
years  the  tragedy  was  almost  forgot- 
ten. And  then  came  the  great  tragedy 
— the  war.  Serbia  was,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  baptized  in  blood  as  an 
atonement  for  the  butchery  in  the  roy- 
al palace.  Russia,  too,  after  her  revel- 
ry in  blood,  has  been  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  suffering  from  famine  and 
pestilence  in  which  milllions  have  per- 
ished ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  time 
has  cotne  for  a  change  of  policy  to- 
ward Russia,  for  the  sake  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  the  rulers. 


*Since  this  was  written.  Secretary 
Hughes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  has  stated  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment does  not  represent  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  it  makes  no  secret  of  its 
unfriendly  purposes  respecting  the  nations 
whose  recognition  is  seeks,  for  purposes  of 
self -advantage. 
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Senator  E.F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dako- 
to,  and  Senator  Wm.  H.  King,  of 
Utah,  whom  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
says  he  regards  as  "a  very  able  lawyer, 
one  of  the  ablest  in  the  Senate"  (Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  July  10,  p.  10),  have 
gone  to  Russia  to  study  the  condi- 
tions first  hand.  When  they  return 
they  should  be  able  to  give  to  the 
American  people  valuable  information 
regarding  the  important  question  of 
recognition  of  the  Russian  government. 

MlSCELt,ANEA 

By  the  Lausanne  treaty,  which  was 
duly  ratified  July  24,  the  Turks 
have  won  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Allies.  This  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  French  and  British  delegates  to 
stand  united.  Divided  they  were  no 
match  for  Turkish  diplomacy. 


Mr.  Baldwin,  the  British  prime  min- 
ister, in  his  address  to  the  British  par- 
liament, July  12,  announced  that  Great 
Britain  would  now  be  prepared  to  act, 
either  separately  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  powers,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ruhr  question.  He  said 
in  part: 

Peace  will  not  be  finally  obtained  and 
recovery  will  not  be  insured  until  a 
solution  has  been  found  to  these  three 
great    questions.      They    are: 

1.  Payment    of    reparations. 

2.  Settlement  of   interallied    debts. 

3.  Security    of   a    pacified    Europe. 
To  these  questions  the  attention  of  the 

world    should   be    turned. 

A  world  congress  will,  probably, 
have  to  be  called  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions, which  can  never  be  settled  by 
militaristic  methods. 


Let's  Not  Nag! 

By  Alice  Wingate  Frary 


Nagging  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
clouding  the  atmosphere  of  our  homes, 
and  we  know  how  children  thrive  in 
happy  surroundings.  It  is  a  temptation 
to  talk  endlessly  about  an  undesirable 
state  of  affairs  rather  than  to  think  :ind 
act. 

One  mother's  problem  was  getting  her 
nine-year-old  son  to  come  home  from 
play  at  a  stated  time.  Though  he  had  a 
watch  he  w,ould  delay  starting;  for  home 
until  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have 
reached  it.  Wh^n  at  last  he  came  in  on? 
evening  with  his  father,  the  mother  said 
in  despair,  "I  have  talked  for  weeks  with- 
out making  the  slightest  impression.  Do 
think  of  some  way  to  settle  Jack's  tardi- 
ness!" "Jack,"  said  his  father  sternly, 
"this  must  stop!  Now  what  can  you  sug- 
gest to  make  you  come  home  promptly?" 

Jack  said  (whether  nervously  or  pertly 
his  m.other  was  not  quite  sure)  "Oh,  a 
prund  of  candy." 

"Very  well,  come."  Solemnly  his  father 
tc  ok  him  out  into  the  winter  dusk,  walked 


to  the  drug  store,  and  brought  back  a 
glass  jar  ,of  hard  candies.  He  placed  it 
ceremoniously  on  the  boy's  book-case, 
told'  him  at  what  times  he  might  eat  from 
St,  remembering  with  each  candy  the  rea- 
son for  its  purchase.  Whether  the  fath- 
er's unexpected  attitude  or  pride  in  being 
entrusted  with  the  candy  worked  the 
charm,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  v/as 
no  further  difficulty  with  late  home-com- 
ing. 

The  pleasant  way  of  securing  obedi- 
ence is  often  more  effective  than  the 
harsher  way  because  having  the  child's 
co-operation  wins  half  the  battle.  I  know 
two  adventurous  youngsters  who,  after 
persisting  in  running  away  regardless  of 
consequences,  stayed  within  bounds  for 
several  weeks  in  order  to  tarn  a  tiny  gilt 
star  at  bedtime.  Indeed,  a  ten  cent  box 
of  stars  from  the  stationer's  is  a  price- 
lets  help  to  mothers!  There  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  happiness  in  havine  won  the 
privilege  of  sticking  one  on  a  card  at 
night,  and  counting  those  already  earned'. 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 

Prelude 


A  Uegretio. 


kn.  from  Schubert 
by  T.  Y.  C. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1923 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 
We  eat  the  broken  bread; 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

Postlude 


ilife^-iiilMipp^ipip^ 


Note. — Tnstriictions  on   playing  this  music  will  be   found  in   Choristers  and   Or- 
ganists'  Peiiarlment. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1923 

(James,  Chapter  1,  Verse  27) 
"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this:     To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to  keep  himselfj 
unspotted  from  the  world." 


Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 


Concert  Recitation 


Subject.     Why   do    I   believe   that   as    a  James,  1  :27. — "Pure  religion  and  undefiled 

Latter-day    Saint    I    should    be    different        before  God  and  the  Father  is  this :    To  visit 
from  the  people  of  the  world  ?  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  af- 
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fliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

We  believe  that  after  we  have  been  bap- 
tized we  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  one  who 
has  authority  to  bestow  it. 

This  Holy  Ghost  enlightens  our  minds ; 
keeps  us  in  tune  with  our  Father's  spirit; 
helps  us  to  understand  things  and  gives  us 
wisdom. 

President  Charles  W.  Penrose  in  one  of 
his  tracts  has  the  following  to  say:  "The  gift 
'  of  the  Holy  Ghost  openes  the  avenue  to  all 
imtelligence.  That  Spirit  leads  into  all 
truth  and  shows  things  to  come.  It  is  the 
Comforter  and  the  Revealer.  It  bears 
witness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
brings  mortals  into  union  with  one  another. 
It  is  the  true  light  given  to  every  one  in 
coming  into  the  world,  but  it  is  bestowed 
and  manifested  in  a  higher  and  fuller  de- 
gree when  conferred  as  a  gift  to  the  baptiz- 
ed, repentant  believer." 

Joseph  Smith  said :  "The  first  Comforter, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  has  no  other  effect  than 
pure  intelligence.  It  is  powerful  in  ex- 
panding the  mind,  enlightening  the  under- 
standing, and  storing  the  intellect  with 
present  knowledge."     We  have   the  advan- 


tage of  this  same  gift  to  help  toward  suc- 
cess in  whatever  we  undertake. 

Having  the  true  Gospel,  we  should  live 
as  it  teaches — ^on  a  higher  plane  than  the 
world.  We  should  live  cleaner  lives  so  that 
our  bodies  may  indeed  be  worthy  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Remember,  also,  that  we  have  the  Priest- 
hood of  God  to  teach  and  guide  us.  This 
authority  does  not  exist  outside  of  our 
Church. 

The  Spirit  directs  us  to  pray  for  thuse 
things  that  will  be  helpful  to  us,  and.  directs 
us  into  worthy  activities.  It  teaches  us  to 
expect  the  Lord  to  answer  our  prayers  in 
so  far  as  the  things  we  ask  for  are  good  for 
us.  It  teaches  us  the  real  unselfish,  helpful 
spirit  of  service  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Savior. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  of  some  of  the  things 
they  have  experienced  or  that  they  have 
heard  of,  that  exemplify  the  thought  of 
their  lesson. 

Why  shouldn't  Latter-day  Saint  boys 
and  girls  (men  and  women)  smoke;  drink 
into.xicants  ;  break  the  Sabbath  ;  swear  ;  re- 
fuse to  pay  tithing;  break  the  Word  of 
Wisdom? 


Startling  Facts  About  Tobacco 


These  facts,  with  others,  have  been 
compiled  by  the  No-Tobacco  Army;  1320 
Western  ^-vvenue  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh. 

There  is  enough  nicotine  in  the  average 
cigar  to  kill  two  men. 

Our  annual  tobacco  expense  would 
build  four  Panama  canals. 

Our  annual  tobacco  bill  amounts  to  $20 
per  capita  in  America. 

A  leech  is  instantly  killed  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  an   habitual  smoker. 

In  1919,  1,901,200  acres  of  American 
land  were  used  to  cultivate  tobacco. 

Insurance  companies  estimate  one-third 
of  all  loss  by  fire  to  be  due  to  tobacco. 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  Ameri- 
cans begin  the  tobacco  habit  each  day. 

The  tobacco  habit  was  begun  in  Amer- 
ica and  has  extended  to  every  nation  on 
earth. 

In  four  hundred  years  the  tobacco  habit 
has  fastened  itself  upon  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

In  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  the  use 
of  tobacco  has  been  at  times  punishable 
by   death. 

Among  four  hundred  and  twelve  young 
jtnen  examined  by  the  naval  enlisting  of- 


ficer at  Peoria,  111.,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  were  rejected. 

Babies  have  been  killed  by  breathing 
the  tobacco  smoke  with  which  a  smoker 
filled  an  unventilated'  room. 

In  the  United  States,  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes  grew  from  fourteen  billion 
in  1914  to  fifty  billion  in   1920. 

Dr.  Clay  reports  the  death  of  three 
children  from  the  use  of  a  tobacco 
poultice  applied  to  the  scalp  for  scald- 
head. 

"Prussic  acid  is  the  only  substance 
more  poisonous  than  nicotine." — M. 
Orfila,  President  Paris  Medical  Academy. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
color  blindness  in  men  to  that  of  women 
is  50  to  1.  Oculists  say  this  is  due  to 
tobacco. 

The  Indians  used  to  poison  their 
arrows  by  dipping  them  into  nicotine, 
thereby  causing  convulsions  and  often 
death  from  arrow  wounds. 

Statistics  indicate  that  26,000  cases  of 
pneumonia  die  annually  in  the  LInited 
States,  that  would  recover  were  the  pa- 
tient not  addicted  to  toba:;ctt 


Albert  Homer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


The  Second  Sunday  in  September 

September  9th  is  the  second  Sunday.  The 
General  Board  has  set  this  day  as  the  1923 
Dime  Fund  Collection  Sunday  for  all  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church.  Dime  Fund 
envelopes  will  be  mailed  to  each  Sunday 
School  superintendent  early  in  August. 
These  should  be  distributed  not  later  than 
the  first  Sunday  of  September  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday  School  should  then 
be  asked  to  bring  the  envelopes  to  Sunday 
School  on  the  following  Sunday  with  their 
contributions.  Stake  Sunday  School  Boards 
will  give  detailed  instructions  to  ward  Sun- 
day School  workers  on  the  best  methods 
of  collecting  the  fund,  in  order  that  every 
stake  will  make  a  creditable  showing  in  the 
returns. 

Dime  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  School's 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  one  day  of  each 
year  when  the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils 
render  up  a  token  of  thanksgiving — their 
dime  contributions — in  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  blessings  they  receive 
through  the  Sunday  School.  Every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  should  be  thankful  that  the 
Sunday  School  organization  of  the  Church 
is  big  enough  to  bless  every  Latter-day 
Saint  boy  and  girl  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the   will  of  God. 

A  surprising  amount  of  work  is  done 
at  a  relatively  low  money  cost  for  the  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Sunday  School  children 
enrolled  in  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools 
Even  so,  there  is  yet  a  greater  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  and  that  will  be 
done  as  the  General  Board's  finances  will 
permit. 

Secretaries  occupy  positions  of  advantage 
and  influence,  which  they  can  use  to  good 
effect  in  stimulating  their  respective  Sun- 
day Schools  to  make  their  Dime  Fund  con- 
tributions this  year  bigger  and  better  than 
ever  before,  thereby  helping  the  schools  to 
express  with  increased  emphasis  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  stake  boards 
and  the  General  Board.  The  Dime  Fund 
is  received  as  a  sacred  trust  expressive  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Sunday  School  children  and  expres- 
sive of  their  hope  and  faith  in  the  Sunday 
School  as  a  cause  which  ^^ill  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  blessing  to  Latter- 
day   Saint   boys   and   girls. 

If  all    secretaries   will'  prepare    ;.    list   of 


the  percentage  of  Dime  Fund  contributions 
made  by  their  respective  schools  each  year 
for  five  or  ten  years  back,  and  submit  the 
list  to  their  superintendents  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  year  should  be  the  best  of 
all,  there  will  surely  not  be  a  school  that 
does  not  break  its  own  record. 

And  in  this  respect  Sunday  Schools  are 
like  people.  When  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  break  their  own  records  and  do 
so,  then  they  begin  to  grow  bigger  and 
better;  happier  and  more  valuable.  It  sure- 
ly is  not  hard  to  see  what  a  marvelous 
result  would  be  obtained,  if  the  energy  spent 
in  trying  to  break  another  fellow's  record 
were  spent  consistently  and  constantly  in 
trying  to  break  your  own  records.  To  bet- 
ter your  own  record  day  by  day  and  to 
make  a  habit  of  doing  it,  is  in  the  long  run 
more  glorious,  more  praiseworthy,  more 
substantial  and  more  worth-while  than 
breaking  some  other  fellow's  record  just 
once,  however  good  it  may  have  been,  for 
the  glory  of  the  record-breaker  of  the  latter 
class  is  seldom  long-lived  and  is  too  fre- 
quently bought  too  dearly. 

Will  every  Sunday  School  secretary  do 
all  he  can  to  boost  his  school  into  or  keep 
his  school  in  that  class  of  schools  that 
break   their   own   records? 


A  Compliment  to  Secretaries 

A  common  complaint  made  by  some  sec- 
retaries and  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  is  that  of  all  workers  in  any  organiza- 
tion, secretaries  are  the  most  "unwept,  un- 
honored  and  unsung." 

This  should  not  be  called  a  complaint, 
but  rather  a  compliment.  Secretaries  do 
not  need  to  be  wept  over  or  to  be  honored 
in  song  or  otherwise  than  by  leaving  them 
to  do  their  best  at  their  appointed  tasks. 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  oe  assigned  a  task 
and  to  be  left  to  yourself  to  do  your  best, 
seeking  through  your  own  resourcefulness, 
instruction,  counsel  and  assistance.  To  be 
so  left,  is  to  be  trusted,  and  to  be  trusted  is 
to  be  highly  complimented. 

The  chief  ambition  of  secretaries  should 
be  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust — deserving  of 
the  compliment.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
realize  such  an  ambition  than  to  do  your 
best  and  to  strive  constantly  to  do  better. 
Your  best  today  can  be  better  than  your 
best  yesterday. 


MISSIONARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Committee:   Charles  B.  Felt,  Chairman;   Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Henry  H.  Rolapp  and 

Robert  L.  Judd 


WORK    FOR   OCTOBER 

(For  Sunday  Schools  in  which  there  are 
only  these   departments) 

Theological  Department 

Text:  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Edw.  H.  Anderson.  (See  Theological 
Department  ,this  issue  for  outlines.) 


Intermediate    Department 

Te.xt:  "A  Young  Folk's  History  of  the 
Church,"  by  Nephi  Anderson.  (See  Sec- 
ond Intermediate  Department,  First  Year, 
this   issue,   for   outlines.) 

Primary  Department 

Text:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories."  (See  Primary  Department,  this 
issue,   for   lessons   and   outlines.) 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    VVOUKBRS    OF    THE    THHEE    CONPERBIVCES    OF    THE    TO^GAN 
MISSION,    VIZ.,  TONGATABU,   HAAPAI    AND    VAVAU 

The  names  of  the  Elders  are  as  follows:  Extreme  left,  standing — Conf.  Prest..  B.  C. 
Dunn,  Corinne,  Utah.  Sitting  on  front  row  from  left  to  right — H  .G.  Sorenson,  Glenwood. 
Utah;  R.  L.  Hansen,  Ogden,  Utah;  A.  J.  Rasmussen,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Utah;  R.  Clark.  Coal- 
ville, Utah;  L.  B.  Parkins,  Bountiful.  Utah;  Conf.  Prest.  C.  Henderson,  Riverton,  Utah, 
of  the  Haapai  Conference,  Master  Melburne  Coombs,  Prest.  Mark  V.  Coombs.  Miss 
Vernetta  Coombs,  Sister  L.  W.  Coombs,  Master  Demont  Coombs,  all  of  Cardston.  Canada; 
Sister  Mary  Leavitt.  Glenwood,  Canada;  Elder  L.  C.  Leavitt.  Glenwood,  Canada;  Elder 
O.  W.  Olsen,  Brigham,  Utah;  Conf.  Prest.  R.  M.  Wiberg.  Riverton.  Utah,  of  the  Vavau 
Conference;  Walter  J.  Phillips.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Secretary  of  the  Mission  Sunday 
Schools  and   Mutuals. 


Edward  P.  Kimball,  Clmirman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  and  P.  Mdvin  Petersen 


Suggested  song.  Sunday  School  Song 
Book,  No.  59 — "Come,  Children,  Let  us 
Join  and  Sing."  Chorister:  Read  this  out- 
line ;  then  stress  the  outstanding  points  in 
the  song  that  emphasize  the  theme  of  this 
lesson. 

Song  Analysis 

By  Edward   P.   Kimball 

"Jesus    Once   of   Humble   Birth" 
No.    47,    Deseret    Sunday    School    Songs 

Tempo   J— 92 

This  song  is  often  poorly  sung  because 
the  children  know  it  so  well  that  they 
are  wont  to  be  careless.  It  is  fine  music 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  years  because  it 
is  solid  and  dignified,  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  te.xt  it  accompanies.  It 
is  valuable  for  four-part  singing  because 
of  the  easy  and  natural  modulations,  and 
it  is  made  up  ,of  the  common  chords.  The 
natural  alto  makes  the  singing  of  the 
two  upper  voices  quite  easy,  as  there  is 
strong  melodic  content  in  each.  The  two 
lower  parts  are  easy  to  sing  because  they 
move  so  fundamentally  that  any  ear  can 
follow  them.  Particularly  strong  and 
noble  is  the  bass  beginning  in  the  fifth 
measure  as  it  moves  downward  in  con- 
trast to  the  upward  motion  of  the  alto 
and  soprano.  The  strength  of  this  pas- 
sage is  due  to  the  transposed  position  of 
the  chord's.  After  the  first  lin,e  is  sung 
softly,  this  line,  "Now  in  glory,"  should 
be  given  loud  and  firmly. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  song  is  the 
contrast  of  the  sad  condition  and  suffer- 
ing that  Jesus  endured  "Once,"'  with 
the  condition  of  victory  and  glory  of 
"now."  These  contrasts  are  given  softly 
and  loud  and  are  cl;arly  marked,  and  they 
must  be  observed  if  the  song  is  to  be 
effective.  The  climax  covers  each  ver^e 
in  the  fourth  line.  This  passage  is  loud- 
est and  most  fervent  of  all — especially  in 
the  passage  in  unison.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  half  note  on  "reign"  is 
held  out  full  and  strong  to  its  complete 
length.  The  last  line  is  the  softest  of 
all,  being  a  sort  of  meditative  restatement 
of  the  glorious  climax  in  each  verse. 

There  are  few  songs  in  the  song  book 
in  which  there  is  greater  temptation  to 
slur  and  scoop,  particularly  in  the  so- 
prano. Every  tendency  in  this  direction 
should  be  promptly  checked.  The  move- 
ment of  the  voices  from  one  chord  to 
another    should    be   legato,   but    no   slurs 


ought  to  be  tolerated  under  any  condi- 
tion. The  song  should  not  be  moaned, 
but  sung. 

Attention  must  be  given  that  the  quality 
of  tone  is  appropriate,  and  in  the  forte 
passages  it  should'  not  be  "shouty"  or 
blatant. 

The  organist  should  play  the  chords 
as  they  are  written,  legato,  but  without 
ties,  observing  the  expresion  as  indicated 
by  the  chorister.  The  school  will  be  very 
susceptible  to  the  aid,  or  lack  of  it,  given 
by  the  organist  in  this  regard. 

If  your  school  has  sung  this  song  so 
long  that  they  sing  it  badly,  there  is  a 
fine  opportunity  to  inject  new  life  into 
the  singing  by  learning  to  sing  the  song 
correctly   and  well. 

Analysis  of  Organ  Music 

By  Tracy  Y.   Cannon 

"Offertoire,"  by  J.  Sclndte,  page  6.  in 
"Reed  Organ  Album,"  by  F.  .Archer.  (See 
"Analysis  of  Organ  Music"  in  February 
"Juvenile"  for  method  of  practice.) 

This  piece  may  be  used  as  a  prelude.  It 
is  cheerful,  tuneful,  and  quite  easy.  Its 
technical  difficulty  is  the  free  flowing 
eighth  no'es,  played  against  the  long  sus- 
tained notes.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore, 
that  all  long  notes  and  tied  notes  receive 
the-r  full  values.  At  the  saine  time  the 
eighth  notes  must  be  played  perfectly  legato. 
The  fingering  must  be  carefully  figured  out 
and  applied  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
smoothness. 

The  registration  is  comparatively  easy. 
Start  with  soft  8  ft.  stops.  At  the  two 
quarter  rests  in  the  third  measure,  second 
line,  add  8  ft  s^ops  of  greater  power,  or  a 
4  ft.  flute.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
measure,  third  line  on  page  7,  reduce  to  a 
soft  8  ft.  stop  or  different  tone  quality 
than  the  one  used  at  tbe  beginning. 

Let  the  tempo  be  moderate,  but  with 
a  good  feeling  of  motion.  Observe  all 
marks  of  expression. 

Suggestons    on    Playing    the    Sacrament 
'  Gem  Music 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

The  tempo  must  not  be  too  slow  or  both 
the  prelude  and  postlude  will  be  too  long. 
Observe  all  tied  notes  and  give  to  all  rests 
their  exact  values.  A  slight  accent  on  the 
second  chord  in  the  prelude  and  a  lessening 
of  the  tone  on  the  third  chord  will  be  ef- 
fective.   The  fifth  and  sixth  chords  may  be 
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played  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  this 
time  the  accent  may  be  more  pronounced 
on  the  fifth  chord.  Use  8  ft.  stops  in  both 
prelude  and  postlude  but  change  the  tone 
quality,  using  a  softer  stop  in  the  postlude. 
The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chords  of  the 
postlude  may  be  played  loud  by  firmly  press- 


ing the  left  knee  swell,  thus  causing  the 
same  effect  as  drawing  all  the  stops  on  the 
organ.  Release  the  pressure  on  the  left  knee 
swell  when  these  three  chords  have  been 
played  so  that  the  remaining  chords  may  be 
played  softly  as  indicated.  Effect  all  other 
expression  by  means  of  the  right  knee  swell. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman ;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  E.  G.  Gowmis,  Seymour  B.  Young, 
Charles  H.  Hart,  George  N.  Child,  and  Milton  Bennion 


USES,    PURPOSES   AND    METHODS 
OF  THE  PARENTS'  CLASS 

Reference:  Chapter  24.  Cope's  "Re- 
ligious Education  in  the   Home." 

Much  can  be  done  to  change  the  homes 
of  today,  but  still  more  can  be  done  to  de- 
termine the  homes  of  the  future  as  lab- 
oratories for  character  building.  The 
children  of  today  will  be  the  home-mak- 
ers and  childi-trainers  of  tomorrow.  Child 
rearing  and  training  must  be  recognized 
as  more  important  than  money-making 
and  place  seeking.  The  sacredness  of 
marriage,  parenthood,  and  homes  should 
be  rightly  estimated.  Marriage  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  joke,  nor  children 
a  calamity,  nor  homes  private  hotels. 
"Souls  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  God," 
and  their  well  being  the  primacy  of  hu- 
man values.  Spiritual  food  is  as  neces- 
sary as  material  food.  The  child  gradu- 
ated from  the  home  should  not  only  be 
physically  fit  but  morally  strong.  He 
should  have  sincerity,  sympathy,  optim- 
ism, self-control,  scholarship,  spirituality, 
enthusiasm  for  high  ideals,  integrity, 
cleanliness,  poise,  good  manners  and 
dress,  tact,  dependability  and  vision. 

.A  child  must  have  practice  in  right  liv- 
ing as  well  as  so  much  theory.  Relig- 
ious training  must  be  given  more  atten- 
tion than  theoretical  instruction.  The  re- 
ligion should  be  so  habitual  as  to  go  with 
the  boy  or  girl  every  day  in  all  life's  ac- 
tivities. 

The  limitations  and  neutralities  of  the 
secular  schoolroom  must  be  supple- 
mented by  training  in  the  home,  in  the 
auxiliary  associations,  in  the  quorums  of 
the  Priesthood  and'  in  the  Church.  The 
child  must  be  trained  in  ail  these  institu- 
tions, and  particularly  in  the  home,  to 
realize  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul, 
its  wonderful  possibilities  and  sacred  des- 
tiny. The  home  must  furnish  that  spe- 
cial religious  instruction  and  training  that 
cannot    so    effectively    be    given    by    the 


Church,  or  any  of  its  auxiliaries  or  aids. 
The  parents  should  give  to  the  child  that 
which  the  Church  and  its  helps  do  not 
offer  and  cannot  give.  Progress  in  relig- 
ious training  in  the  home  should  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  religious  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  Parents'  classes  is  to 
impart  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
th  foregoing  principles  and  to  see  that 
the  children  are  not  only  instructed  but 
trained  in  these  principles  and  duties. 
Parents  should  come  to  the  class  pre- 
pared by  liberal  reading  and  careful  ob- 
servation to  contribute  to  the  instruction 
of  the  class.  The  class  teachers  should 
use  the  m.ethods  given  in  Teacher-Train- 
ing and  Union  meetings,  to  draw  out  from 
the  class  instead  of  himself  doing  the 
talking.  He  should  guide  the  Parent,  who 
is  reminiscent  instead  of  prophetic,  from 
vvandering  away  from  the  subject  in  giv- 
ing personal  experiences  apart  from  the 
subject. 

Ouestions 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  better  the 
homes  of  today  and  the  homes  of  the  fu- 
ture? 

2.  What  estimate  would  you  place  on 
human  lives  and  training  for  parenthood 
compared  with  money-making  and  place 
seeking? 

3.  Discuss  religious  instruction  com- 
pared with  religious  theory. 

4.  To  what  extent  are  home  problems 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  parents? 

5.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  essen- 
tials in  the  training  of  parents? 

6.  Where  can  the  necessary  subjects 
best  be  taught? 

7.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  teaching  these  subjects  to  young  peo- 
ple? 

8.  How  can  we  direct  the  reading  of 
young  people  toward  sane  and  helpful 
knowledge  of  family  life  and  duties? 


Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman;  Albert  E.  Bowen 


First  Year — The  Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ 

Text:  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

First   Sunday,    October    7,    1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day    Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world?  See  Super- 
intendents'  Department   for  suggestions.) 

Second  Sunday,   October   14,   1923 

Paul's  Second  Missionaiy  Journey  Begun 

Text:   Chapter  28. 

Aim:  Ancient  Apostles  were  subject 
to  similar  trials  and  hardships  as  modern 
Apostles. 

I.  Paul's  leadership  among  the  Gentiles. 

1.  His   association   with    Barnabas. 

2.  His  association  with  John  Mark. 

3.  His   association   with   Silas. 

IL  The    introduction    of   the    Gospel    in 
Europe. 

1.  The    call   of   Timothy. 

2.  The  call  to  Macedonia. 

3.  The   acceptance  of  the   Gospel  at 
Philippi.     Acts  16:6-1,5. 

4.  The   first  miraclt.     Acts    16:16-18. 

5.  Paul  and   Silas   beaten.     Acts   16; 
19-24. 

6.  The  jailer  converted.  Acts  16:25-34. 

7.  Delivered  from   prison.     Acts   16: 
35-40. 

Relate  incidents  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  in — 

1.  Great  Britain. 

2.  Scandinavia. 

3.  The  islands  of  the  Sea. 

4.  Japan,  etc. 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Paul's  Varied  Experiences  on  His  Second 
Mission 

Text:      Chapter   29. 

.Mm:  The  Holy  Spirit  prompts  men 
to  do  their  part  fully. 

1.  The  Church  at  Philippi. 

1.  Luke's  home. 

2.  Free  will  offerings.  II  Cor.  8:1-15. 


II.  The  Work  at  Thessalonica. 

1.  The  importance  of  city. 

2.  Persecution. 
III.  Paul   at   Berea. 

1.  In  the   synagogues. 

2.  Persecution. 
IV.  Paul  at  Athens. 

1.  What   he    saw    there. 

Note:  Athens  was  a  city  of  phil- 
osophers, and  was  filled  with  paint- 
ings and  statuary.  On  every  hand 
both  in  public  and  private  places 
were  seen  marble  statues  ,of  athletes, 
heroes,  statesmen  and  gods  and  god- 
desses. 

2.  His  sermon  on  Mars  Hill. 

a.  To  the  Unknown  God. 

b.  Its    success. 

Note:  Students  will  do  well  to  re- 
peat or  read  this  speech.  Acts  17: 
23-32. 

Questions 

1.  Which  of  the  ten  commandments 
caused  the  Jews  to  lag  behind  in  carving 
statuary? 

2.  Why  did  the  Greeks  excell  in  this 
line? 

3.  What  d'id  Paul  see  in  these  art  speci- 
mens that  stirred  him? 

4.  What   gave   him   his  subject? 

5.  H,ow  did  he  adjust  himself  on  these 
occasions? 

6.  What  part  could  the  Holy  Spirit  take 
in  his  procedure? 

7.  Relate  cases  in  our  day  when  men 
have  been  inspired  to  meet  a  situation. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Paul  Concludes  His  Second  Mission 

Text:     Chapter  30. 

Aim:  The  Gospel  is  good  for  all  classes. 

I.   Paul    at    Corinth. 

1.  A  new  city. 

2.  Its  games  and  pleasures. 

3.  Its    morals. 

4.  The    Church.  . 

5.  Gallio. 

6.  The    Epistles   to    the   Thessalonians 
written  here. 

II.  Paul    at    Ephesus. 

1.  In  the  synagogues. 

2.  Departure  for  Jerusalem. 

Questions 

I.  What    were    the    different    classes    of 
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people  that  Paul  endeavored  to  impress? 
(a)  As  to  intellect;  (b)  as  to  religion. 

2.  What  was  the  moral  standing  of 
Corinth? 

3.  What  was  Paul's  view  of  the  people 
there? 

4.  Is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  failing  (a) 
in  the  university;  (b)  in  the  slums? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  mes- 
sengers who  take  it  today  to  the  two 
groups? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  mes- 
sages and  the  way  they  are  presented? 

7.  What  is  the  mission  of  the  Salvation 
Army? 

8.  Was   Paul  adjustable  to  all   classes? 

9.  Did  his  message  change  with  the  dif- 
ferent  groups? 

10.  What  part  of  the  message  is  given 
to  each  group? 

11.  Illustrate  how  Paul  and  our  modern 
missionaries  are  alike. 

12.  Show  how  their  converts  are  alike. 


Advanced  Theological 

First   Sunday,    October    7,    1923 

Uniform   Fast    Day    Lesson 

Subject;  Why  do  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world?  See  Super- 
intendents'  Department   for  suggestions.) 

Second   Sunday,   October   14.   1923 

Doctrine    &    Covenants,    Section    124 

1.  Joseph   raised  up  to   show   forth   the 
Lord's    wisdom    through    the    weak 
things  of  the  earth. 
II.  Directed    to    call    upon    rulers    of    the 
earth. 

1.  They  are  as  grass. 
Note:  Consider  how  wonderfully  ex- 
emplified'   this    statement    has    been 
within  the  last  few  years. 
III.  Baptism   for   the   dead.     Verses  29-55. 


1.  No   baptismal    font   on    the    earth 
for  baptising  for  the  dead. 

2.  Baptisms  for  dead  to  be  perform- 
ed  in   stake  of  Zion   in  Ji^is   Holy 

House. 

3.  Moses  built  tabernacle  that  ordi- 
nances of  God  might  be  per- 
formed. 

See  also  Sections  167-128. 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Doctrine   &   Covenants,   Section   124, 
Verses  123-145 

I.  The   Presidency. 

1.  Hyrum  taken  from  the  Presidency 
to  be  Patriarch. 

a.  What  are  chief  offices  of  Patri- 
arch?   See  Sec.  107. 
II.  The      Twelve      Apostles — Brighani 
Young  President. 

1.  Consider  briefly  the  work  of  the 
men  named. 

III.  The  other  positions  and  the  officers 
named  to  them. 

IV.  Compare   with   organization  today. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Doctrine  &  Covenants,  Section  101, 
Verses  1-42 

I.  Some   of  the  Leaders   Chastened  by 
the  Lord.    Verses  1-9. 

1,  Because  of  actions. 

2.  For  benefit  of  people. 

II.  The    Lord    to    punish    all      nations. 
Verses  lO-lL 

III.  His  people  to  be  protected  and  gath- 
ered.    Verses  12-22. 

IV.  The  coming  of  the  IVIillennium,  verses 

23-34. 

1.  The  wicked  to  be  consumed. 

2.  Satan  to  be  bound  and  death  tak- 
en away. 

3.  All  things  to  be  revealed. 

V.  The   reward  of  those  who   serve, the 
Lord    in    humility.      Verses    35-42. 
Compare  the  development  and  growth 
of  the   self-exalted'  niati   and   the   man   of 
reverence  for  God  and  humility. 


A  Prayer 

Lord,  give  to  us  Thy  perfect  love,  wrhich  casteth  out  all  fear, 

And  give  us  the  security  we  feel  when  Thou  art  near. 

Oh,  fill  us  with  Thy  holiness,  and  make  us  pure  in  heart, 

For  full  of  truth  and  purity  and  righteousness  Thou  art. 

Lord,  cleanse  our  hearts,  renewr  our  minds,  vvith  Thy  redeeming  grace. 

And  when  at  last  we  have  attained,  oh,  may  we  see  Thy  face. 

-Jane  Taylor  Duke,  in  Kind  Words. 


Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;   Horace  H.  Cummings,  ].  Leo  Fairbanks  otzd 

T.  Albert  Hooper 


First  Year — Church  History 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 
First   Sunday,   October   7,   1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do ,  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world?  (See  Sup- 
erintendents' Department  for  sugges- 
tions.) 

Second   Sunday,  October   14,   1923 

Lesson  27— A  Great  Leader  and  Colonizer 

Pupils'  Text: — "A  Youri?  Folk's  His- 
tory oi  the  Church,"  chapier  29. 

Teachers'  References:  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  4.i9-44;'3;  :ir 
"Essentials  in  Church  History,''  chapter.- 
39-41. 

1.  Build  up  your  lesson,  first  picturing 
the  scenes  at  Winter  Quarters;  the 
homes,  schools,  etc. 

2.  Organization  of  first  Pioneer  party  i;i- 
to   companies. 

3.  Route  of  travel. 

4.  Difficulties  encountered. 

5.  Meeting  and  reports  of  trappers. 

6.  Arrival  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

7.  Organization  of  the  Presidency  in 
Winter  Quarters. 

Have  the  pupils  come  prepared  to  tell 
of  the  division  of  the  watch  on  the  plains; 
how  distances  were  measured.  Describe 
a  buffalo  hunt,  and  President  Young's  in- 
structions regarding  killing  them.  The 
journey  took  three  months  and  seventeen 
days.  How  would  you  have  liked  to  have 
been  with  them?  What  would  you  have 
had   to   endure   day   after   day? 

How  did  President  Brigham  Young 
know  that  the  Slat  Lake  Valley  was  the 
place?  What  is  meant  by  "This  is  the 
place." 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  when  the  Pioneers  arrived? 

Consider  the  organization  of  the  First 
Presidency  in  Winter  Quarters  showing 
that  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  presides 
over  the  Church  in  case  the  First  Presi- 
dency is  disorganized.  Tell  about  the 
meeting  at  Nauvoo  where  it  was  made 
manifest  that  President  Brigham  Young 
should  be  the  leader. 


How  is  the  President  "of  the  Church 
chosen  and  what  part  do  members  of  the 
Church  have  in  voting  for  the  President? 

How  can  members  of  the  Church  best 
sustain  the   President  of  the  Church? 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Lesson  28 — "Battle  With  the  Soil" 

Pupils'  Text:  Chapters  30  and  31,  "A 
Young    Folks'    History   of  the    Church." 

Teachers'  References:  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  450-468;  "Es- 
sentials in  Church  History,"  chapters  40 
and  41. 

Describe  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  how 
it  appeared  to  the  Pioneers. 

How  did  the  Pioners  spend  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  Valley?  (See  "Essentials 
in   Church  History,"  page  452.) 

Discuss  in  the  class  how  irrigation  was 
introdticed  by  the  Pioneers  and  how  it 
has  helped  to  develop  the  West.  Con- 
sider the  choosing  of  the  Temple-site,  the 
building  of  the   forts,   etc. 

Picture  the  scene  of  the  first  winter, 
the  homes,  food  clothing,  etc.  See  them 
in  the  early  spring  clearing  the  ground, 
plowing,  planting,  etc. 

"What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Pio- 
neers when  the  crickets  came?  (See 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
pp.  454-455;  or  "Essentials  in  Church 
History,"  page  468.)  Point  out  what 
brought   about   the   miracle   of  the   gulls. 

Call  attention  to  the  Seagull  Monument 
on  the  Temple  grounds;  also  the  monu- 
ment of  stone  piled  up  by  the  Israelites 
in  commemoration  of  God's  goodness  to 
them. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  relate  the  pro- 
phecy of  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  show  how 
it  was  fulfilled. 

What  motive  prompted  the  organizing 
of  the  Hand-cart  companies.  Consider  the 
hardships  and  suffering  endured  by  the 
later  companies.  (See  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  442-445;  or 
"Esentials  in  Church  History,"  pp.  484- 
490.) 

Emphasize  the  faith,  industry,  hard- 
ships, and  sacrifice  of  the  Pioneers  in 
/Drder  to  establish  this  great  latter-day 
work  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains. 

How  did  our  dry  climate  make  coloniz- 
ing very  difficult?     Why  in  the  end  was 
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this  a  good  thing  for  the  Pioneers?  For 
the  children?  What  is  our  responsibility 
in   carrying  on  this  work? 

Note:  Look  up  the  meaning  of  "Des- 
eret"  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 
Lesson  29— The   Utah  War 

Pupil's  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapters  32  and  33. 

Teachers'  References:  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  462-472;  "Es- 
sentials in   Church  History,"  chapter  43. 

Point  out  the  character  of  the  terri- 
torial officials  and'  the  false  reports  which 
were  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  by 
Drummond.  (See  "One  Hundred  Years 
of  Mormonism,'  'pp  463-465;  or  "Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,"  pp.  494-495.) 

How  did  the  leading  brethren  learn  of 
the  approaching  army? 

Consider  the  remarks  of  President 
Young  in  the  evening  of  the  celebration 
and  what  prompted  him  to  take  such  a 
stand. 

What  was  the  purpose  in  annoying  the 
army? 

Call  attention  to  Col.  Kane  and  his 
mission  to  the  Saints,  and  how  he  was 
received  by  them. 

What  was  the  reason  for  the  move- 
ment southward  by  the  Saints?  How 
were  the  Pioneers  benefited  by  the  stay 
of  the  army  at  Camp  Floyd? 

In  discussing  this  lesson  the  following 
aim  is  suggested:  Go  ahead:  do  what  is 
right;  the  world  may  mistake  your  mo- 
tive, but  you  will  be  vindicated. 

Third  Year — "What  it  Means  to  be 

a  'Mormon'  " 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

First    Sunday,    October    7,    1923 

Uniform   Fast    Day    Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world?  See  Super- 
intendents'  Department   for  suggestions. ) 

Second  Sunday,  October   14,   1923 

Subject : — Honesty. 

Text:  "What  it  Means  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon," Chap.  28. 

Have  read  in  class  the  following  pas- 
sages: Doc.  &  Cov.,  136:25;  18:35;  42:54; 
51:11;  64:27;  13:26. 

Discuss  the  difference  between  legal 
honesty  and  moral  honesty.  Cite  specific 
cases. 


Develop  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  verb- 
al agreements  as  well  as  written  con- 
tracts. 

Get  the  opinion  of  the  class  as  to 
whether  we  are  maintaining  the  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  Pioneers  and  other  early  Saints. 

Have  a  member  of  the  class  read  the 
chapter  entitled  "Honesty  or  Steel 
Doors,"  in  the  book  "Fundamentals  of 
Prosperity,"  by  Roger  W.  Babson.  Read 
what  Simon  Lake,  inventor  and  engineer 
has  to  say  about  honesty  in  "Touch- 
stones to  Success." 

Do  you  know  what  reputation  for  hon- 
esty Latter-day  Saint  business  men  have 
among  men  of  the  world?  How  do  you 
account  for  it?  How  can  that  good  name 
of  the  Church  be  continued? 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Subject:  Truth  and  Cheerfulness. 

Text:— "What  it  Means  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon." Chapters  29  and  30. 

Truth  and  Cheerfulness  can  easily  be 
discussed  together. 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  two  chapters,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  out- 
line for  this  lesson. 

I^ook  up  the  following  pasages:  Eph. 
4:25;  Zeck,  8:16;  Doc.  &  Cov.,  18:21; 
Prov.  19:5:  Rev.  21:8.  Have  the  class 
read  the  23d  psalm. 

Have  members  of  your  class  enurh- 
erate  some  of  the  things  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  that  should  make  us  cheer- 
ful? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Subject: — Work,  Perseverance. 

Text: — Chapters  31  and  32  of  the  Text. 

Without  work  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished. Spasmodic  work  very  often 
fails.  But  work  which  is  persevered'  in  is 
sure  to  bring  results. 

Many  good  ideas  can  be  found  in  the 
suggestions  on  these  lessons  in  the  August 
and  September  Juvenile,  1921. 

What  did  Christ  teach  about  work  and 
perseverance? 

Ask  the  class  to  tell  something  about 
some  of  the  world's  great  men  who  have 
achieved   success   through   hard  work. 

Have  hard  work  and  perseverance  had 
anything  to'  do  with  the  success  achieved 
by  our  Church? 

Tell  something  that  the  Church  has  ac- 
complished through  perseverance  from 
the  time  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  up 
to  the  present.  What  duty  and'  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day, if  the  Church  is  to  go  forward? 


George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows,  Adam  Bennion,  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 
First  Year — Book   of  Mormon  Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 


WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

First   Sunday,   October    7,    1923 
Uniform   Fast    Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  beHeve  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world?  (See  Super- 
intendents'  Department   for  suggestions.) 

Second  Sunday,  October   14,  1923 

A  Brave  Mesenger 

Text: — Alma,  chapter  50. 
I.  Morianton. 

1.  His  ambitions. 

2.  His  plans. 

II.  The  Maid  Servant. 
Her  cruel  treatment. 

2.  Her  escape. 

3.  Delivering  the  message. 

4.  Importance  of  her  act  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 

III.  The  Battle. 

1.  Teancum's   strategy. 

2.  Defeat  .of  the  Lamanites. 

3.  Restoration  of  peace. 

To  Teachers: 

Point  out  the  effect  of  the  maid  serv- 
ant's act  upon  the  future  of  the  N.ephites. 

Consider  how  important  it  was  that  the 
Lamanite  plan,  to  go  through  the  isth- 
mus and  occupy  the  land  to  the  north, 
should  be  frustrated.  They  would  have 
harrassed  and  vexed  the  Nephites  and 
probably  changed  the  whole  future  of 
that  people.  Are  there  deeds  of  valor 
today?  Tell  them  the  story,  "The  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia."  Then,  what  about  our 
missionaries  as  messengers  for  the  Lord? 
Does  their  work  require  courage?  What 
qualities  should  the  messenger  of  the 
Gospel  possess?  How  can  boys  and  girls 
cultivate  these  qualities  now  before  they 
are  called  to  deliver  the  message?  Will 
your  boys  and  girls  be  ready  to  take  the 
message  when  the  call  comes  to  them? 
Name  some  of  the  difficulties  which  our 
missionaries  encounter. 

Is  the  Gospel  message  important 
enough  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  will- 
ing to  deliver  it  no  matter  what  difficul- 
ties  arise? 

This  is  the  thought  of  the  lesson:  Our 
work  is  to  deliver  the  Lord's  mesage  to 
the  world. 


Lesson — Amalickiah  and  Moroni 

Text:  Alma,  Chapters  46 — 49. 

To  Teachers: 

If  you  will  read  thoughtfully  and  pains- 
takingly the  above  chapters  you  will  be 
supplied  with  abundant  material  for  an 
impressive  lesson.  Here  are  two  men 
who  have  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  big 
things.  You  are  to  show  the  results  of 
their  own  activities  upon  their  careers: 

I.  Amalickiah. 

1.  His  ambitions. 

2.  Collusion  with  the  judg'es. 

3.  His  flight. 

4.  His  plans  for  power  among  Lam- 
anites. 

5.  His   treachery   toward   Lahonti. 

6.  Murder  of  Lamanite  king. 

7.  Attack  upon  Nephites. 

8.  His  failure. 
II.  Moroni. 

1.  His    attitude    tov/ard    the    Gospel. 

2.  His  power  and  influence. 

3.  His  military  ability. 

4.  Defeat  of  Lamanites  at  Ammoni- 
hah  and  Noah. 

Here  are  two  outstanding  fugures  in 
Nephite  history,  exemplifying,  respective- 
ly, righteousnness  and  wickedness.  The 
17th  verse  in  chapter  48  tells  the  kind  of 
man  Moroni  was,  and  verse  19,  chapter 
46.  describes  Amalickiah.  At  every  point 
in  today's  lesson,  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  influential  men.  Have 
there  been  other  contests  between  good 
and  evil? — Jehovah  and  Lucifer;  Cain  and 
Abel;  David  and  Saul;  Joseph  and  his 
brethren;  Nephi  and  his  brothers.  Tell 
something  about  each  of  their  cases.  In 
our  own  day,  men  fought  again;  t  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  hoping  to 
defeat  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Are  those 
same  influences  at  work  today  ?  Do  boys 
and  girl  feel  them?  Which  will  they 
heed?  There  are  leaders  among  boys 
and  girls.  What  kind  of  leaders  should 
we  be?  Or  what  kind  of  leaders  should 
we  follow  in  our  own  little  crowds?  Let 
the  class  te-U  what  they  can  decide 
whether  a  boy  or  girl  is  a  worthy  leader 
or  not.  What  are  the  qualities  possessed 
by  a  good  leader?  Why  do  we  look 
upon  President  Heber  J.  Grant  as  a  good 
leader? 

The  central  thought:  Seek  the  asso- 
ciation of  good  people. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  Octobre  28,  1923 

Lesson — Nephi   and   Lehi 

Text:  Helaman,  chapter  5. 
I.  Nephi  and  Lehi. 

1.  Parentage. 

2.  Devotion  to  the  Gospel. 
II.  Nephi's  Cal. 

1.  Succeeds  father  as  judge. 

2.  His  pubHc  career. 

3.  Resigns  from  judgeship. 

III.  Their    Ministry. 

1.  Condition    of    people. 

2.  Their  reception. 

IV.  Mission  among  the  Lamanites. 

1.  Captured  by  the  Lamanites. 

2.  Thrown  in  prison. 

3.  Miraculous  scenes  in  prison. 

a.  Missionaries  surrounded  by  fire. 

b.  People   enveloped  by   darkness. 

c.  Call  of  the  still,  small  voice. 

d.  Appearance  of  angels. 

e.  People  surrounded  by  fire. 

f.  Wholesale   conversion. 
V.  Restoration   of   peace. 

1.  Lamanites  return  Nephile  lands. 

2.  Hatred    between    the    two    people 
banished. 

To  Teachers: 

Parts  of  this  text  should  be  read  in  the 
class,  so  impressive  and  so  beautifully 
told  is  the  story  of  the  work  of  these  two 
missionaries.  Your  class  shoud'd  have 
these  points  made  clear  to  them.  Why 
did  the  Lord  give  such  a  wonderful  man- 
ifestation to  the  people  upon  that  occa- 
sion? What  was  that  still,  small  voice? 
When  our  missionaries  preach  the  Go:pel, 
does  the  same  spirit  of  conversion  come 
to  the  honest  in  heart?  Under  what  con- 
ditions can  boys  and  girls  have  that  sweet 
spirit  to  lead  and  guide  them?  What 
"alue  is  prayer  in  this  respect? 

Gather  some  stories  of  missionary  ex- 
periences and  relate  to  the  class  to  show 
that  the  same  power  is  manifest  today  in 
the  missionary  field.  Your  class  shouUl  he 
led  to  conclude  with  this  beautiful  and  com- 
forting thought:  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
will  guide  and  protect  me,  if  I  keep  His 
comandments. 

Get  their  reaction  to  this  conception  of 
our  relationship  with   the  Lord. 


Third  Year — Life  of  Christ 

First   Sunday,    October    7,    1923 

Uniform   Fast    Day    Lesson 

Subject:   Why   do   I    believe   that   as   a 
Latter-day    Saint    I    should    be    different 


from  the  people  of  tlie  world?     (See  Super- 
intendents'  Department  for  suggestions.) 

Second  Sunday,  October   14,   1923 

Lesson  27 

Text:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for 
the  Young,"  chapter  59  Farewell  to  the 
Temple— Matt.  22:15-40;  Mark  12:13-17; 
28-34;  The  Traitor  and  the  Rulers— Matt. 
26:14-16;   Luke  20:19-26. 

Chapter  60. — The  Upper  Room :  Matt. 
26:17-30;  Mark  14:12-25;  Luke  22:7-23; 
John   13:1-30. 

Keeping  the  Commandments. 

The  Great  Commandment. — "Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  ?.ll  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy    mind,    and    with    all    thy    strength." 

One  like  unto  it:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thy  self." 

The  Lesson  on  the  Tribute  Money: 
Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and'  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  (Compare  with  Article  of  Faith 
(7) — We  believe  in  being  subject  to  rul- 
ers, etc.,  of  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.) 

In  this  last  visit  to  the  Temple  another 
principle  is  taught:  That  not  the  amount 
we  give  in  donation  to  the  Temple  or  to 
the  Lord,  but  in  the  whole-heartedness 
with  which  w.e  contribute  will  we  please 
Him.  Mark  12:41-44;  Luke  21:1-4  (the 
widow  and  her  mite.) 

The  Traitor  Judas:  Make  this  incident 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  the  lesson. 
Dwell  rather  on  the  good  acts  and  noble 
motives  of  the  Savior.  Still,  the  awful 
betrayal  and  the  greed  that  prompted  it 
sliould  be  explained,  and  the  necessity  for 
loyalty  to  our  Heavenly  Father  under  all 
circumstances  impressed  upon  the  pupils. 

The  Scenes  in  the  Upper  Room  em- 
brace: 

1.  The   necessity    for   service. 
II.  The    Sacrament  .of   the    Lord's    Sup- 
per, 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 
Lesson  28 

Text:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young."  Chapter  61. — Parting  Words 
—Matt.  26:30-35;  Mark  14:25-31;  Luke 
22:31-38;  John,  chapters  14-17. 

Chapter  62. — Gethsemane — Matt.  26:30- 
.^6;  Mark  14:32-50;  John  18:1-12;  Luke 
22:29-62. 

Farting  Words:  All  of  above  refer- 
ences give  an  account  of  the  words  of  the 
Savior  before  Gethsemane,  but  the  chap- 
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ters  in  John  go  to  greater  length  than  the 
others. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this; 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  (John  15:13.) 

Compare  the  reference  to  brethren  lov- 
ing one  another  in  the  various  texts. 

The  Agony  in  Gethsemane. 

I.  Savior  leaves  His  disciples  to  watch. 

1.  The  fall  asleep. 

2.  Judas  brings  enemies  of  the  Sav- 
ior to  His  place  of  refuge. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Lesson  29 

Text:  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young." 

Chapter  63:  Christ  Before  the  Priests 
and  the  Sanhedrin.  Matt.  26:57-75;  Mark 
14:53-72;  Luke  22:54-71. 


Chapter  64:  "Suffered  Und'er  Pontius 
Pilate."  Matt.  27:1-2  and  11-25;  Mark  15: 
1-15;  Luke  23:1-25;  John  18:28-40;  John 
19:1-16. 

Trial  before  High  Priest  and  Sanhe- 
drin. 

Before  Caiaphas.  False  witnesses. 
Nothing  proved  against  Savior.  Accused 
of  blahphemy.     Cruelty  of  the  mob. 

The  Jews  had  their  own  laws  but  could 
not  inflict  a  death  penalty  as  they  were 
under  the  rule  of  Rome.  Hence  a  second 
trial  was  held — this  time  before   Pilate. 

Pilate  not  anxious  to  condemn  the  Sav- 
ior; surprised  at  clamor  of  Jews  for  the 
death  of  the  Savior;  warned  bv  his  wife; 
chief  priests  and  elders  persuade  the  mul- 
titude to  ask  that  Barabbas  be  released 
and  Jesus  condemned;  Pilate  takes  water, 
washes  his  hands  as  a  token  of  innocence 
of  blood  of  the  Savior. 


Chains   of  Love 


We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about 
freedom,  and  the  tendency  to  throw  off 
all  restraints  and  bonds  is  certainly 
strong.  However,  I  want  to  be  reaction- 
ary enough  to  advocate  slavery  as  a 
means,  not  to  happiness,  but  to  bliss. 

How  many  times  do  we  not  fret  at  ihc 
restrictions  that  enmesh  us  at  every  tur)i 
of  our  progress.  "If  it  were  not  for  this, 
I   could  do  so  and  so,"  we  say. 

Let  us  consider  ourselves  stripped  of 
all  responsibility  and  obligation  and  hav- 
ing a  free  hand  to  do  as  we  please.  We 
would  be  socially  in  the  same  position  as 
a  man  in  the  mid'st  of  the  Arizona  desert. 
He  would  be  entirely  free  of  all  restric- 
tions, of  all  human  companionship,  of  all 
social  environments,  free  to  starve  to 
death.  He  could  have  a  big  time  playing 
tag  with  the  jack-rabbits  and  dodging 
the  rattlers. 

The  very  bonds  or  chains  that  we  chafe 
at  in  civilized  life  very  often  are  the  ones 
upon    which    our    enjoyment    of    life    de- 


pends. The  father  who  is  compelled  to 
labor  for  his  family  is  bound  to  them  bv 
chains  of  love,  and  if  he  were  suddenly 
relieved  ,of  that  responsibility  he  would 
be  out  of  his  element.  The  mother  who 
has  endless  tasks  to  perform  for  her  chil- 
dren must  regard,  them  as  so  many  chains 
of  love  binding  her  close  to  the  little 
family.  The  doctor  is  called  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  night's  sleep  to  care  for  some 
suffering  pers,on.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
skill  that  he  should  be  deemed  able  to 
cure  pain  and  be  wanted  urgently.  He 
is  bound  by  chains  of  love  to  his  com- 
munity. 

So  we  could  go  on  enumerating  the 
various  obligations  that  social  life  puts 
upon  each  of  us;  but,  to  my  mind,  noth- 
ing is  sweeter  music  than  the  clanking 
of  the  chains  of  love  that  hold  us  in  duty 
to  our  fellow-men.  Obligations  are  the 
cords  that  bind'  us  to  the  great  common 
I  f^e  and  the  tasks,  and  that  give  us  a 
place  therein, — Young  People. 


The  Kind  Father 


God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in  the  places  where  Hie  wishes  us  to 
be  employed;  and  that  employinent  is  truly  "our  Father's  business."  He  chooses 
work  for  all  creatures  which  will  be  delightful  to  them,  if  they  do  it  simply  and 
humbly.  He  gives  us  always  strength  enough,  and  sense  enough,  for  what  He 
wants  us  to  do:  if  we  either  tire  ourselves  or  puzzle  ourselves,  it  is  our  own  fault. 
And  we  may  always  be  sure,  whatever  we  are  doing,  that  we  can  not  be  pleasing 
Him  if  we  are  not  happy  ourselves. — Ruskin. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  Home  Smith, 

and  Mabel  Cook 


WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

First   Sunday,    October    7,    1923 

Uniform   Fast    Day    Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world? 

Song:  "I'll  serve  the  Lord  while  I  am 
young."  Number  159,  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book. 

Aim:  A  Great  responsibility  comes  with 
bearing  the  name  Latter-day  Saint. 

Lesson:  What  is  the  name  of  our 
Church?  Give  the  names  of  some  other 
churches.  Which  do  we  believe  is  the 
only  true  Church  in  the  world  today?  Yes, 
but  we  must  remember  never  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  any  otner  church.  How- 
ever, we  feel  indeed  blessed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Church  in  this  day,  for 
you  know,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  patterned  after  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  former  days, 
when  He  was  upon  the  earth.  Another 
thing  of  which  we  feel  happy  is  that  the 
Lord  directs  us  through  His  prophets ; 
that  is.  He  reveals  to  the  prophet  of  our 
Church,  the  things  He  would  have  us 
know  and  do.  Who  is  the  prophet  of  our 
Church  today?  President  Grant  may  re- 
ceive revelations  from  our  Father  in 
Heaven  concerning  the  things  that  will 
benefit  His  people.  Isn't  it  splendid  to 
feel  that  our  Church  has  this  divine 
guidance? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  Lord 
expects  of  us  if  we  are  true  and'  sincere 
Latter-day  Saints?  He  expects  us  to  be 
refined  and  gentle,  courageous  and  truth- 
ful; to  avoid  swearing;  not  to  use  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  hot  drinks,  etc. 

When  we  arc  baptized  we  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  if  we  are 
prayerful,  will  be  a  guide  to  us  in  time 
of  doubt  or  danger. 

With   all   these   things   to   help   us,   we 
would    grow   to    be   honorable    men    and 
women. 
To  Teachers: 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  "Foreword" 
/"ound  on  page  3  of  Part  11  of  our  text, 
"Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,"  before 
giving  the  first  lesson  from  "Stories  from 
the   Life   of  Christ." 


Study  the  "great  objectives"  and  make 
them  the  spiritual  background  of  every 
lesson  in  that  division  of  our  course. 

Refer  to  The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  Aug- 
ust, 1921  (page  434,  Volume  56)  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  suggestions  offered  and 
pass  them  along  to  your  pupils. 

Jesus  said,  "Come,  follow  me."  Make 
the  stories  from  His  life  sink  so  deeply  into 
the  souls  of  your  pupils  that  they  shall  both 
desire  to  follow  His  injunctions,  and  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  may  they  prove  life-long 
inspirations  to  teachers  and  pupils. 


Lesson   I ; — The   Birth   of   Christ. 
Text:  Luke  1:26-56  and  2:1-7. 
Reference  : — "Bible     and     Church 
Stories." 


History 


Second  Sunday,   October   14,   1923 

Lesson  2. — The  Message  to  the  Shepherds. 
Text:— Luke    2:8-20. 

Reference: — "Bible     and     Church     History 
Stories." 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Lesson  3  : — The  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
Text:— Luke   2:22-38. 

Reference : — "Bible     and     Church     History 
Stories." 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Lesson  4; — The  Wise  Men  of  the  East. 

Text:— Matt.   1:1-22. 

Reference: — "Bible     ?nd     Church    History 

Stories." 

Preview  of  October  Lessons 

1.  In  what  ways  do  the  four  lessons  of 
this  month  prove  the  first  statement  of  our 
'"great  objectives"  of  Stories  from  the  Life 
of  Christ,  viz.  "That  Jesus,  born  in  Beth- 
Icliem,  is  the  Son  of  God?" 

a.  Angelic   declaration   before    His    birth. 

b.  To  the  shepherds. 

c.  Tlirough  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

d.  Through  science. 

2.  How  does  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the 
world  show  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  for 
mankind? 


JFm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman:  Clmrles  J.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson  and  Blanche  Love  G«« 


WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

Songs   for  the   Month : 

"Obedience,"  p.  16,  "Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Songs." 

"We  Thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet," 
D.  S.  S.  Songs. 

"Harvest  of  the   Squirrel,"   Gaynor. 

Rest  Exercises — Representation  of 
I.  Activities  in  the  home. 
II.  Falling  leaves. 

III.  Receiving  visitors  in  the  home. 

IV.  "Clouds  of  Gray." 

Aim  for  the  Month  :  The  spirit  in  which 
we  give  is  greater  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
than  the  amount  which  is  given. 

First  Sunday,  October  7,  1923 

Fast  Day  Topic. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  I  should  be  different 
from  the  people  of  the  world? 

Text :  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten— Lesson  59. 

Second  Sunday,  October  14,  1923 

Subject:  The  Widow's  Offering. 
Text:   Mark   12:41-44;   Luke  21:1-4. 
Lesson  28 — First  Year  Outline. 
Suggestions      for      Studying      Lesson 


Truths:  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver, 
II  Cor.  9-7;  He  has  requested  us  to  give 
to  the  poor,  Doc.  &  Cov.  42:30-31. 

Memory  Gem: 

"Little  feet  can  run  on  errands, 
Little  hands  do  deeds  of  love; 
Little  tongues  speak  words  of  kindness 
Pleasing  unto   God  above." 

Third  Sunday,  October  21,  1923 

Subject:  Elijah  and  the  Widow. 
Text:   I    Kings   17:8-16. 
Lesson  29.   First  Year  Outline. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  28,  1923 

Subject:    Elisha    and    the    Woman    of 
Shunem. 
Text:  11   Kings  4:8-17. 
Lesson   30.    First   Year   Outline. 

Previewr  of  October  Lessons 

1.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  we 
should  be  different  from  the  people  of 
the    world? 

2.  E.xplain  why  the  widow's  mite  was  a 
greater  gift  than  those  who  gave  twice 
as  much. 

3.  How  is  one's  life  enriched  by  being 
willing  to  serve  others? 

4.  State  how  our  Church  is  bas-ed  on 
loving  service. 


It's  Gone 

Carlysle  H.   Holcomb 
It's  going,  it's  going,  it's  gone! 

What?     The  T  out  of  miserable  can't. 
From  nightfall  till  earliest  dawn, 

Wow!     I've  heard  its  unmerciful  chant. 

It's  broke  me,  then  choked  and  cried 
"Woop!"  to  see  me  go  down  for  the  count. 

It  laughed  at  me,  scoffed  at  me,  lied. 
Oh,  the  barriers  man  must  surmount! 

It  boasted,  then  promised  me  ease. 

My!  the  glitter  that  tempted  my  soul! 
It  caddies  for  every  disease. 

Yea,  it  blots  out  the  hope  of  a  goal. 

"But  out  and  be  gone,  sir,  you  must. 

Help!"     I  banged  and  I  blasted  and  fought. 
It  kills  by  the  process  of  rust. 

Oh!   how  stifling  the  victories  wrought! 

But  dead  it  lies,  dead,  I  say  dead! 

What?     The  T  that  betrays  every  man. 
It's  buried,  all  rites  have  be;n  said. 

Shout!     I  killed  it  by  saying  "I  can." 
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HELPS   IN   TEACHER  TRAINING 

Written    for   th«   General    Church    Board 

of    Education    by    L.    John    Nuttall, 

Brigham    Young    University 

Thinking  and  Reasoning 

To    accompany    Lesson    13,    "How    We 
Learn,"  Teacher-Training  Text,  1923 

When  a  man  is  asked  for  some  infor- 
mation and  replies,  "I  don't  know  but 
I'll  think  of  it,"  he  may  refer  either  to 
mere  recall  in  memory  or  he  may  be 
doing  more — he  may  be  selecting  from 
the  material  recalled  that  which  is  ap- 
propriate. If  the  question  asked  him  or 
the  task  set  before  him  is  the  same  as 
some  past  experience  has  been,  mere  re- 
call will  do.  If  there  is  some  novel  or 
peculiar  or  new  element  in  it  then  the 
results  of  past  experience  must  be  select- 
ed out,  and  those  that  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate must  be  chosen  and  an  answer 
or  solution  must  be  built  up.  This  may 
involve  imagination,  and  the  conclusion 
so  reached  must  be  tried.  If  it  is  right 
the  process  ends.  If  the  solution  docs 
not  work,  then  it  must  be  changed  and 
tried  again,  and  if  necessary,  again  until 
it  satisfies.  Real  thinkmg  occurs,  there- 
fore, only  when  a  person  meets  a  prob- 
lem or  an  unsolved  situation  which  is  to 
be  solved  either  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  mental  results  of  past  experience  or 
of    present    study. 

Thinking  varies  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  In  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  for  August  12  in  the  Theo- 
logical class,  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
compare  the  founding  of  the  Church  at 
Kirtland,  with  the  founding  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  Such  a  question 
assumes  that  the  students  will  know 
the  facts  of  each  historical  incident  and 
v/ill  have  learned  that  the  results  of  the 
persecutions  at  Antioch  were  to  increase 
the  faith  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  var- 
ious congregations  in  the  Church  and  to 
make  the  early  Saints  gradually  grow 
.  proud  of  the  name  "Christian,"  given 
them  in  derision.'  Having  reached  this 
general  conclusion,  the  pupils,  to  answer 
the  question,  must  study  or  recall  the 
Kirtland  incident.  Each  phase  must  be 
compared  and  similarities  noticed.  Then 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  tlie  two 
events  are  very  much  alike  and  that  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  general  results 
shown  above  would  follow  the  establish- 


ment of  the  Church  at  Kirtland.  The 
problem  calls  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  Church  conditions  at  Kirtland.  A 
general  truth  built  up  before  in  a  study 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch  is  recalled  and 
the  case  referred  to  in  the  question  is 
classified  as  similar.  If  students  really 
study  this  lesson  in  this  way  they  are 
thinking.  Because,  they  are  thinking 
from  a  general  truth  to  a  special  case, 
they  are  thinking  deductively.  To  do 
this  is  always  more  lasting  in  its  effect 
in  learning  than  just  to  be  told  and  try 
to  remember. 

In  the  lesson  for  next  Sunday,  the 
question  "what  brings  persecution  upon 
the  Church?"  is  asked.  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question  intelligently  a  pupil 
must  recall  or  study  several  cases  of  ac- 
tual persecution.  He  must  analyze  each 
incident  and  select  out  of  each  one  the 
causes  of  the  trouble.  He  will  compare 
these  causes  and  find  out  what  are  the 
things  that  are  always  present.  For 
example,  some  persecutions  occur  in  the 
spring  and  some  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 
The  time  of  the  year  varies  and  is  not, 
therefore,  a  cause.  The  Saints  generally 
are  united  in  group  loyalty,  help  one 
another,  and  prosper;  others  grow  some- 
what jealous.  Because  this  jealousy  is 
almost  always  present  the  stud'ent  con- 
cludes it_is  a  cause.  So  each  element 
is  selected  and  these  are  formulated  into 
a  definition  or  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Because  the  pupils  think  from 
many  special  instances  to  a  general  rule 
or  definition,  the  thinking  is  inductive. 
Such  thinki'ig  is  always  more  effective 
than  merely  being  told  and  remembering 
an  answer.  Later  on  in  this  course  an 
incident  will  arise  in  which  the  Saints 
are  persecuted.  Why?  This  question 
calls  for  the  deductive  application  of  the 
rule  worked  out  in  the  lesson  before. 
These  two  exercises  would  illustrate 
what  Dr.  Dewey  calls  a  complete  act 
of   thought.     The   steps   are: 

1.  "A    felt    difficulty"    or   problem. 

2.  "Its    location    and    definition." 

3.  "Suggestions  of  a  solution."  These 
suggestions  come  from  memory  or 
study.  They  depend  upon  the  facts, 
principles  or  relationships  that  are 
known. 

4.  "Development  by  reasoning  of  the 
bearings  of  the  suggestions."  This 
is  the  real  process  of  reaching  a 
conclusion   by  thinking. 
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,5.  "Further  observation  and  experi- 
ment leading  to  its  acceptance  or 
rejection,  that  is,  the  conchision  of 
belief    or    disbelief." 

It  appears  from  our  analysis  that  the 
first  essential  in  thinking  is  a  problem, 
an  uncertainty,  or  a  doubt.  Woodworth 
classifies  these  conditions  into  pra(?tical 
problems,  justifications  for  acts,  explana- 
tion, application,  doubt,  verification  or 
testing.  For  children  to  think  and  reach 
conclusions,  such  situations  as  these  must 
occur  and  the  pupils  be  permitted  to 
solve  them.  We  are  probably  inclined 
v«ry  much  to  want  to  insure  right  con- 
clusions by  making  them  ourselves  and 
imposing  them  on  pupils  to  be  memor- 
ized. The  two  problems  given  above  are 
good  problems.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  that,  where  teachers  suggest  the 
problems  they  are  not  too  difficult.  If 
we  encourage  pupils'  questions  and  de- 
velope  them,  we  will  stimulate  thinking 
very  much.  Teachers  should  make  pu- 
pils feel  that  to  doubt  or  see  possibilities 
of  different  paths  or  replies  is  a  sign  o.f 
mental  growth  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. With  problems  to  solve  and  a 
motive  for  solving  them,  pupils  begin  to 
think. 

To  carry  this  on  successfully  demands 
facts.  People  must  have  a  real  back- 
ground of  rich  experience  in  order  to 
think.  Narrow  information  causes  dis- 
satisfaction. The  early  tyrants  kept  peo- 
ple in  ignorance  so  they  could  not  think 
their  way  to  freedom.  A  religion  not 
based  on  a  series  of  fundamental  trutlis 
can  maintain  itself  only  by  limiting  the 
information  which  its  members  receive 
so  that  their  thinking  is  limited.  A 
political  party  not  organized  on  a  plat- 
form of  public  service  Keeps  from  its 
members  the  information  that  will  make 
real  thought  possible.  The  truths  of  the 
Gospel  as  believed  by  us  will  stand 
thought.  This  thinking  will  be  aided  by 
a  rich  fund  of  information  from  the 
Bible  and  other  Church  works,  from  his- 
tory, science,  literature,  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  publication  of  our  Church 
reports  and  statistics  is  making  thought 
possible  and  is  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  belief  of  the  people.  A  child'  will 
reach  a  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 


formation he  has.  Thought  power  grows 
ly  making  these  tentative  conclusions  and 
trying   them   out. 

We  learn  to  think  by  thinking.  Chil- 
d-en should  be  encouraged  to  reach  con- 
clusions and  verify  them.  These  are  the 
fourth  and  fifth  steps  in  process  of  com- 
;  lete  thinking.  A  group  of  Primary  chil- 
d.en  were  being  taught  about  prayer  and 
in  the  l?sson  the  word  faith  was  used. 
Soon  a  little  hand  came  up  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "Is  it  faith  when  you 
pray?"  The  child  had  only  a  few  facts 
about  faith  but  she  reached'  a  tentative 
conclusion.  The  answer  should  be, 
"Yls."  Later  more  information  will 
stimulate  more  thought  and  this  will  re- 
sult in  a  more  complete  definition.  This 
is  childish  thought.  The  greatest  dangei 
lies  in  young  people  assuming  that  early 
tentative  inferences  or  conclusions  are 
fixed  and  that  only  confirming  facts 
should  be  considered.  The  attitude  of 
verifying  our  conclusions  whenever  new 
information  comes  is  very  essential  in 
learning. 

Why  should  we  think?  The  world 
could  be  rid  of  much  of  its  worry,  its 
foolish  questions,  its  trouble  if  people 
would  think.  A  boy  whos-e  clothing  is 
not  available  begins  to  ransack  the  house 
in  a  trial  and  error  way  or  runs  to  moth- 
er. Why  shouldn't  he  assume  a  thought- 
ful attitude  and  recall  where  his  articles 
belong  or  may  be  put,  infer  the  most 
Ikely  place,  look,  and  so  continue.  A 
teacher  gives  a  good  lesson  on  honesty, 
in  response  she  is  bombarded  by  such 
Questions  as  "Is  it  dishonest  not  to  pay 
your  car  fare  if  you  are  not  asked?" 
"Is  this  or  that  dishonest?"  The  pupils 
lad  listened  but  haven't  a  thoughtful  at- 
titude. They  do  not  use  their  informa- 
tion. A  man  became  angry  and  made 
En  entire  group  unhappy  when  he  im- 
mediately attacked  the  conductor  after 
the  lights  on  a  car  went  out.  Even  the 
slight  St  amount  of  thought  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  something  was  wrong.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  practical  side  the  most 
permanent  satisfying  [;art  of  learning 
comes  from  real  thinking. 

Note:  An  article  entitled  "Emotion," 
to  accompany  Lesson  14,  Teacher-Train- 
ing Text,  1923,  will  be  found  in  the  Era. 


Happiness  depends  on  helpfulness  as  health  depends  on  air  and  food.  They 
who  are  intent  on  ministration,  looking  for  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  their 
neighbors,  find  the  dullest  places  interesting.  The  unselfish  person  lives  in  an 
invironment  of  happiness,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he  has  helped  to  be  hap- 
py,  and  who   in   return   are   endeavoring   t  d  bring  happiness  to  him. — George  Hodges. 
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Written  for  the  Generai  Church  Board  of  Education  by  Harrison  R.  Merrill,  Brigham 
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IN  AUGUST 

Ripe,  rich  rollicking  August  with  abun- 
dant harvests,  lazy  days,  and  endless 
dreams,  is  here.  August,  the  full  month 
in  which  every  mountain  man  and  boy, 
girl  and  woman  is  happy  because  plenty 
abounds,  work  is  plentiful,  days  are  long 
and  wholesome;  nights  are  short,  some- 
times warm,  but  usually  cool  enough  to 
make  waking  a  delight  and  sleeping  an 
unforgettable  pleasure. 

In  August  Church  work  is  liable  to 
lag.  The  open  spaces  are  so  inviting, 
God  seems  so  unnecessary  in  a  world 
where  every  country  lane  is  fairyland, 
and  every,  man  who  loves  the  outdoors 
can  conjure  up  dreams  that  rival  in 
beauty  and  splendor  any  dreamed  by  man 
on  silken  eastern  couch! 

What  an  opportunityh  presents  itself  in 
August  to  the  Religion  Class  organizer 
who  really  loves  his  job  of  saving  boys 
and  girls,  and  who  really  believes  that 
salvation  doesn't  come  in  churches;  es- 
pecially to  him  who  has  time  to  spend'  a 
day  or  an  evening  with  the  youngsters 
doing  the  things  they  like  to  do.  Play, 
educators  tell  us,  is  the  place  to  begin 
when  one  is  setting  out  to  educate  a  boy 
or  a  girl.  What  about  a  little  Religion 
Class  outing  "down  along  the  river,"  or 
a  luncheon  with  games  as  dessert  on  some- 
body's lawn?  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  a 
party  arranged  by  somebody  who  says 
that  all  Religion  Class  boys  and  girls  are 
expected  to  be  present,  and  one  in  which 
a  definite  program  must  be  carried  out. 
Oh,  no!  But  if  some  leading  boy  or  girl 
were  given  a  hint  that  perhaps  somebody 
would  like  to  attend  such  a  party  and 
would  furnish  the  peanuts  or  some  other 
trifle;  then  if  the  thing  were  organized 
and  some  boy  or  girl  given  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair  it  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

If  boys  and  girls,  through  some  means, 
can  be  enticed  to  think  of  Religion  Class 
a  bit  in  August,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
get  the  classes  going  in  September. 

Perhaps  a  Religion  Class  really  could 
be  staged  with  everybody  invited  to  at- 
tend; or,  it  might  take  the  form  of  a 
■'mellon  bust."  It  really  doesn't  matter 
what  it  is  so  long  as  it  is  enjoyable 
enough  for  everybody  to  wish  to  be  pres- 
ent and  the  name  "Religion  Class"  is  at- 


tached to  the  affair.  A  get-together  idea 
to  be  held  sometime,  somewhere,  some- 
how before  the  scho,ol  opens  is  what  is 
necessary. 

Newspaper  Campaign 

Superintendent  Hanson,  of  Box  Elder 
stake  .mentioned  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
his  success  in  that  stake  a  newspaper  cam- 
paign which  was  conducted  for  several 
weeks  before  the  classes  actually  opened. 
In  commumnities  where  there  are  news- 
papers friendly  enough  to  publish  Reli- 
gion Class  articles,  such  a  campaign  could 
result  in  nothing  but  good.  A  series  of 
well-written  articles  upon  subjects  such 
as,  "Why  a  Religion  Class  in  Orr  Town?'' 
"The  Need  for  more  Careful  Religion 
Training  in  America;"  "The  Value  of 
Spiritual  Ideals  as  Inoculated  in  Religion 
Class  Teaching,"  might  be  treated.  If 
such  a  campaign  is  to  do  the  maximum  of 
good,   it   should '  begin   this   montli. 

Officers 

The  stake  board  of  education,  during 
this  month,  would'  do  well  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  wards  are  properly  organized 
tor  religious  teaching.  County  and  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  the  public  schools 
know  almost  to  a  man  who  will  teach 
their  schools  next  year,  how  long  school 
will  run,  what  text  books  will  be  used, 
what  course  of  study  followed,  and  what 
policies  will  be  carried  out  in  the  schools. 
If  religious  teaching  is  ever  to  take  its 
pnoper  place  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
people,  board  of  religious  education  must 
be  no  less  active. 

Ward  bishoprics  should,  without  delay, 
feet  their  Religion  Classes  organized  ready 
for  business.  Where  school  teachers  are 
not  to  be  superintend'ents  a  capable  per- 
son should  be  selected  and  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  all  the  forces 
for  the  fall  campaign.  It  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  if  the  superintendent  could 
be  selected  before  the  conventions  in 
order  that  he  or  she  might  be  able  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  ideals  of  the  work. 

Every  Boy 

By   Miss   Pearl   Oberhansley,  «f  the 
Ogden  Stake  Religion  Class  Board 

I     (This   play   is   being   printed   here   with 
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the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
supervisor  who  would  like  to  produce 
a  pageant  or  play  of  this  kind.  This  play 
was  presented'  very  successfully,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  at  the  Ogden  Stake  Com- 
mencement Exercises  this  spring.  Cftche 
'Stake  Religion  Class  workers  also  pro- 
duced a  play  which  has  considerable 
merit,  but  which  may  not  be  printed  here 
on  account  of  lack  of  space.) 

(A  room  is  disclosed,  simply  furnished 
with  table  at  left,  a  few  chairs,  geranium 
on  taboret  in  the  corner.  A  large  win- 
dow at  back  of  room  looks  out  upon  the 
street.  Tom,  a  typical  boy  of  religion 
class  age  is  seen  seated  at  table  with  ruf- 
fled hair  and  puckered  brow,  droning  the 
Articles   of   Faith.) 

Tom — We  believe  that  the  first— we  be- 
lieve that — let's  see  now !  We  believe  that 
the  first  ord — no,  principles  of  the  gospel 
■ — Aw  gee,  what's  the  use !  I'll  never  learn 
'em.  Dry  old  stuff,  religion  class,  any- 
way. Don't  see  the  use  of  it.  (Falls  in 
chair  and  looks  about  highly  bored.  Gets 
up  and  stands  by  window  with  feet  wide 
apart,  hands  deep  in  pockets.  Yawns  sev- 
eral times.  Sinks  down  dejectedly  at  table, 
and  for  a  little  while  drums  listlessly  with 
his  fingers.  Looks  at  clock.)  H-m-m — a 
half  hour  yet — (yawns  again  and  drops 
head  on  his  arm — pause — then  suddenly 
comes  the  sound  of  merry  whistling. 
Thrift,  represented  by  farmer  boy  in  over- 
alls and  jagged  straw  hat,  carrying  hoe, 
passes  the  window  and  stops  to  look  in. 
Peers  about  the  room,  shading  his  eyes,  and 
cautiously  climbs  over  the  sill.  Tom  raises 
his  head  and  starts  up  surprised. 

Thrift  (confidently) — Hello,  old  fellow; 
What  are  j'ou  looking  so  dreary  about?  A 
person  would  think  you  hadn't  a  friend  in 
the   world ! 

Tom  (sullenly) — Well  what's  it  to  you? 
Say,  who  are  you,  anyway? 

Thrift  (swaggers  about  and  laughs  up- 
roariously)— Oho!  that's  too  good!  Really 
now,  you're  not  serious!  (extends  hand 
heartily)     Shake,  old  man! 

Tom  (still  hostile,  stands  up  stiffly,  but 
does  not  offer  his  hand — I'd  like  to  know 
what  you're  doing  here ! 

Thrift — Ha !  Ha !  I  can  see  I'll  have  to 
send  Miss  Courtesy  around.  You've  evi- 
dently forgotten  her,  too.  Still  there's  no 
reason  why  we  can't  be  friends  I  may  not 
be  the  prettiest  kind  of  companion  but — 
(stretches  arm  and  proudly  displays  mus- 
cle)— I'm  mighty  substantial.  (Slaps  Tom 
resoundingly  on  the  back).  I'd  advise  you 
to  cultivate  my  acquaintance. 

Tom — You're  not  a  very  modest  chap. 
(Thrift  laughs.)  But  seriously  now,  where 
have  I  met  you  before? 

Thrift    (leaning    on    his    hoe) — Think    a 


minute — what  do  you  do  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  ? 

Tim — Why  I — I  go  to  Religion  Class 
when  I  can't  get  out  of  it.  What  has  that 
to  do  with  it? 

Thrift — Only  that  it  explains  where  we've 
met. 

Tom — I  don't  see  how.  I've  never  seen 
you  there  and  I  know  all  the  fellows. 
There's   Joe   and — ■ 

Thrift — Yes  I  know  them  all,  too,  and 
yet  it's  funny  the  way  they  try  to  avoid 
me.  Maybe  its  because  I  wear  these 
clothes.  You've  known  me  yourself  ever 
since  you  were  big  enough  to  chop  kind- 
ling and  carry  in  the  coal. 

Tom — You're  dreaming. 

Thrift  (unperturbed) — Your  Religion 
Class  teacher  introduced  me  formally  the 
other  day  as  "Thrift".  I  don't  like  fancy 
names  much,  but  that  one's  rather  snappy, 
eh?  A  lot  of  people  try  to  pass  me  up, 
but  nothing  breaks  my  spirit.  They  all 
fall  back  on  me  sooner  or  later,  or  else 
they  fall   out  of   fortune. 

Tom — So  you're  work,  are  you?  (Look- 
ing him  over).  Well,  you're  not  so  hand- 
some, but  you  do  look  rather  reliable. 

Thrift  (smiling) — And  you're  not  so 
complimentary,  but  you  look  as  if  you 
might  improve  with  a  little  attention.  It's 
not  my  line  to  loiter  around  much,  but  if 
I  see  any  more  of  your  Wednesday 
friends,  I'll  send  them  in.  Well,  I'll  see 
you  again,  I  hope — very  often.  (Climbs 
through  window  and  goes  away  whistling.) 

Tom  (after  going  to  window  and  draw- 
ing down  shade) — Funny  thing,  now, 
wasn't  it?  Wonder  what  kind  of  creatures 
rny  other  invisible  classmates  would  be,  if 
they  could  grow  into  shape.  They'd  prob- 
ably bore  a  man  to  death,  tho — (excitedly) 
— Oh,  I  say,  here's  someone  else ' 

(Optimism,  a  girl  dressed  hi  yellow 
with  flying  curls,  trips  lightly.  Stops  at 
center  stage  abruptly) — How  shadowy  it 
is  in  heie!  Oh,  you've  shut  the  sun  out. 
How  shall  you  know  your  friends  when 
they  come  if  there  is  no  light?  Flits  about 
room  then  flings  up  shade,  letting  in  flood 
of   light. 

Tom  (taken  aback) — And  wh-  wh- 
what   is   your   name? 

Optimism  (gaily) — Oh,  I'm  called  all 
sort  of  things.  Your  Religion  Class  teacher 
spoke  of  me  the  other  day  as  Optimism, 
but  names  are  such  silly  things.  It's  what 
you  are  that  counts.  It's  my  special  duty 
to  help  people  find  their  rainbows  after 
the  storm,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Tom — Can't  they  do  it  themselves? 

Optimism — Some  can't.  Most  people 
think  it  a  great  virtue  to  have  cheerful 
hearts.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  help  it 
so  long  as  there  are  buttercups  along  the 
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stream  and  scraps  of  blue   in  the  sky. 

Tom — But  there  aren't  always  butter- 
cups. 

Optimism — Don't  be  stupid.  You  speak 
as  if  you  believed  there  weren't  fairies, 
either.  If  there  aren't  buttercups  there 
are  (looks  about  room  and  indicates  plant 
— always  geraniums !  Ah,  but  here  comes 
that  rough-and  -tumble  fellow,  Good 
Sportsmanship — (turns   tu  go). 

Tom — I  say,  don't  go.  I  like  you. 
You're  so  bright.  You're  as  bright  as  a 
daffodil! 

(Sportsmanship  rushes  in  dressed  in 
baseball  togs,  swinging  his  bat,  knocks 
over  a  chair,  then  shakes  hands  with  Op- 
timism and  grins) — Don't  go,  Miss.  It's 
twice  as  easy  to  be  a  good  sport  when 
you've  got  a  bit  of  Optimism  on  your  side 
—  (addresses  Tom  and  shakes  hands  most 
vigorously  with  him).  What  sa)',  old 
chap?  It's  nice  here  (looking  around). 
I'd  like  to  stay  awhile,  but  they're  having 
a  game  across  the  way,  and  I'll  have  to 
slip  on  my  invisible  cloak  and  dash  over. 
(To  Optimism).  How'd  you  like  to  come 
along?  The  losing  side  will  cheer  up  when 
they  see  you  coming. 

Optimism  (cheerfully) — All  right,  if  they 
need  me.  (Takes  his  arm  and  starts  out). 
.'\nd  remember,  Tom,  (shaking  finger  at 
him) — no  more  shadows.  (As  they  pass 
out) — Good-bye!     Don't   forget  us! 

Tom  (sitting  on  edge  of  table) — -Well, 
this  isn't  so  dull,  either.  It's  a  lot  more 
exciting  than  Religion  Class.  Oo-oh,  but 
let's  see  now.  What  was  it  they  said  ? 
Maybe  they'll  be  there  themselves.  That's 
funny.     It  makes  a  fellow  sort  o'  think. 

Humility  (a  sweet  faced  little  girl  in 
gray  with  Bible  in  hand  enters  softly  and 
rather  timidly.  Then  uncertainly) — Per- 
haps you  don't  need  me   here? 

Tom  (coming  forward  bashfully) Oh, 

do  come  in ! 

Humility — I  am  glad  you  want  me. 
Some  people  scorn  me  because  I  am  not 
as  gay  as  my  companions.  But  you  ask 
me  in.  Dear  Tom,  will  you  let  me  into 
your  heart  as  freely  as  you  let  me  into  this 
room? 

Tom — Well.  I'm  not  the  best  sort  o'  chap 
always — but  I'll  try  pretty  hard. 

Humility — Because  I  am  Humility,  and 
my  presence  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  I  am 
that  part  of  man  which  does  not  flaunt 
itself,  which  always  bows  down  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Greater  Power. 
(Looks  at  him  thoughtfully  as  she  moves 
about.)  You  may  have  countless  treasures 
and  rule  mighty  kingdoms  with  thousands 
subject  to  your  will,  but  you  will  never 
knew  Christ — until  you  first  know  me.  Will 
you  remember  that?  (Tom  nods.  Looks 
at  him  kindly  and  slowly  goes  out.     Tom 


sits  a  moment  with  folded  arms  and  bowed 
head.) 

Suddenly  a  bugle  call  is  heard.  Tom 
traightens  up  eagerly.  Loyalty — boy  in 
soldier's  uniform  halts  outside  the  window 
and  salutes — Tom  returns  salute.) 

Loyalty — ^Just  stopped  to  remind  you 
I'm  still  alive,  too.  Couldn't  be  left  out 
of  the  parade  you  know. 

Tom  (eagerly) — Oh,  yes,  I  know  you! 
You  must  be  Loyalty.  I'm  so  glad  you 
came.  Some  day  I  want  to  go  to  war 
and  wear  a   uniform   like  yours. 

Loyalty — You  need  not  go  to  war,  my 
friend ;  my  real  uniform  is  one  which  can 
be  worn  by  everybody.  You  may  wear  it 
every  day  you  like,  if  you  will — just  think 
it  over!  (Bugle — they  salute  and  he  goes 
off.) 

Courtesy  (girl  dressed  in  charming  co- 
lonial costume  slips  in.  Makes  a  low  court- 
sy  to  Tom  who  is  turned  toward  the  win- 
dow)— Good  day  to  you! 

Tom  (turns  abrupty  and  she  courtsies 
again) — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was 
so  interested  in  watching  Loyalty  go  off 
down  the  street  that  I  didn't  see  you  come 
in. 

Courtesy — That's  all  right — ^I'm  often  ig- 
nored altogether,  though  I  always  try  to 
be  pleasant. 

Tom-^You're  very  pleasant  looking  I — 
(At  this  point  Fair  Play  rushes  in  dressed 
in   Scout  uniform) 

Fair  Play  (doffing  his  hat) — Pardon,  but 
I'm  in  a  rush.  Well,  well,  I'm  certainly 
glad  to  see  you  and  Miss  Courtesy  on  such 
friendly  terms.  (To  Tom)  We  may  pass 
up  many  of  our  virtuous  friends  unknow- 
ingly, but  "life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is 
always  time  for  Courtesy."  (Courtesy  bows 
to   him    prettily.) 

Tom  (advancing) — Won't  you  stay 
awhile? 

Fair  Play — No,  thanks,  I  don't  want  to 
seem  egotistic,  but  you'll  admit  that  the  old 
world  is  so  in  need  of  Fair  Play  every- 
where that  he  can't  stay  in  any  one  place 
long.  (Bows  to  Courtesy,  shakes  hands  with 
Tom)  We'll  meet  often,  I  hope. 

Tom — Yes.   Good   bye. 

Faith  (a  girl  dressed  in  simple  white  ap- 
pears. Courtesy  goes  to  meet  her  and  leads 
her  in) — I  shall  leave  you  two  togther.  You 
ought  to  be  acquainted. 

Tom  (to  Courtesy) — You  won't  desert  us 
forever,  will  you? 

Courtesy — Oh,  no.  I  shall  always  be  with 
you — as  long  as  you  will  think  of  me. 

Tom  (turning  to  Faith) — And  you,  are 
you  real?  You  look  like  some  white  flower 
to  me ! 

Faith — And  I'm  afraid  I  wilt  as  easily 
when  I  am  neglected.    Unless  I  am  tended 
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carefully  I  will  flicker  out  like  the  flame 
on   a   white   candle. 

Tom — But  what  do  you  do? 

Faith — I  try  to  keep  men  near  to  God, 
for  I  am  faith.  I  light  the  way  across  dark 
years,  and  help  them  in  their  need.  I  will 
cause  hope  to  spring  from  sorrow,  as  blades 
of  grass  from  the  warm  earth  in  the  spring 
— if  they  will  follow  me. 

Tom — I  shall  try  so  hard  to  remember. 
(Service,   dressed   as    a   little    Red-Cross 
nurse  peeps   through  the  door — Faith  goes 
to  her.) 

Faith — This  is  my  sister;  we  always 
work  together. 

Service — Oh,  yes ;  I  am  afraid  the  serv- 
ice I  try  to  give  would  be  very  poor  indeed, 
without  the  help  of  Faith.  (To  Tom)  Do 
you  understand  me? 

Tom — You  must  be  Service.  I  was  told 
you  were  very  unselfish,  and  finer  than  I 
ever  dreamed.  (Faith  and  Service  smile 
and  start  to  go  together)  Will  you  come 
back   again   soon  ? 

Service  and  Faith — Whenever  you  need 
us. 

(He  looks  after  them  and  waves  his  hand 
as  they  go  off.  Courage,  dressed  as  a  fire- 
man, stops  at  the  window  and  leans  on  the 
sill.) 

Courage — Good  day  to  you,  my  friend. 

Tom  (turning  around  excitedly) — Oh, 
are  you  going  to  a  fire?  Where  is  it? 
May  I  go,  too?     How  daring  you  must  be! 

Courage^I  am  going  wherever  I  am 
needed.  This  is  one  of  my  favorite  cos- 
tumes, but  I  don't  wear  it  always.  Last 
week  I  was  at  a  fire  and — 

Tom — Do  tell  me  about  it ! 

Courage — I  went  to  help  the  men  save 
same  white-faced  children  who  sat  hud- 
dled in  the  room  of  a  high  building.  The 
flames  were  already  reaching  out  their  red 
fingers  toward  them  when  we  darted  in 
and  brought  them  out  through  the  smoke. 

Tom — But  are  you  never  afraid  for 
yourself? 

Courage — No,  for  I  am  Courage,  and  I 
am  a  friend  to  none  but  the  courageous. 
Ah,  here  comes  another  caller.  By  the 
way,  I  think  I'm  going  to  be  the  Lesson 
for  today.  That's  quite  a  distinction,  you 
know.    So  long! 

(Goes  off.  Tom  looking  out  of  win- 
dow.) Lesson?  What  do  you  mean? 
Wait  a  minute !     Oh,  here's  someone  else. 

(Chivalry,  dressed  as  a  knight,  enters 
and    bends    low.) 

Tom — Why  you  look  like  one  of  King 
Arthur's  knights  with  your  helmet  and 
shiny  spurs.  Surely  you're  not  on  your 
way   to    Religion    Class? 

Chivalry — Why  not?  Do  you  think, 
friend,  that  I  would  not  agree  well  with 
the  other  comrades  you  meet  there? 


Tom — Well,  you  look  so  much  like  life 
and    adventure    and    chivalry — 

Chivalry — There,  you  have  it!  That's 
my    name ! 

Tom — But  one  would  expect  you  to  be 
fighting  dragons  and  saving  ladies  in  dis- 
tress and  all  that. 

Chivalry  (laughing  heartily) — I  do  fight 
dragons — but  nd)t  the  kind  you  mean. 
They  are  the  dragons  of  discourtesy  and 
untruth.  And  yes,  I  do  help  people  in 
di.ctress    whenever    they    need    me. 

Tom — You  are  very  fine  and  generous, 
I  think.  And  yet  you  have  wonderful 
adventures. 

Chivalry — Of  course !  Remember  this, 
my  friend — being  good  does  not  mean 
merely  being  tame.  The  only  person  worth 
while  is  the  one  who  finds  life  active  and 
interesting,  and  who  makes  of  it  a  great 
adventure. 

(Bows  low  and  flashes  out  of  room.) 

Tom — Things  get  more  interesting  all 
the  time.  There  can't  be  many  more. 
Though  I  didn't  dream  I  had  so  many 
friends  before.  This  is  great !  (Walks  up 
and  down  and  suddenly  stops  as  Rever- 
ence, dressed  as  little  Puritan  maid  with 
bowed  head  enters.    Tom  advances  shyly.) 

Tom — I  think  I  know  you.  (She  smiles) 
And  yet  I  can't  quite  think  of  your  name. 
How  is  it  you  make  me  feel  this  way  as 
if  there  were  a  kind  of — of  prayer  in  my 
heart? 

Reverence — I  am  Reverence,  and  I  live 
indeed  in  the  hearts  of  men  whenever  they 
will   let   me    in — 

Tom — But  you  are  so  beautiful.  How 
could    anyone    want    to   keep    you    out. 

Reverence  (smiles  knowingly) — You  will 
find  some  day  when  you  are  one  of  a 
world  of  men  how  easily  I  can  be  for- 
gotten. People  find  it  hard  sometimes  to 
fight  for  dollars  and  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  stars.     Oh  it  isn't  easy ! 

Tom — But  how  can  one  keep  from  los- 
ing you? 

Reverence — Never  as  long  as  you  are 
moved  by  Beauty  and  the  wonders  of  life 
and  the  thought  of  God  shall  I  desert  you. 
Whenever  you  seek  the  first  spring  flow- 
ers, or  look  out  at  the  high  mountains,  or 
feel  glad  for  the  warm  sunshine,  I  shall 
be  with  you.  All  these  things  are  of  God, 
and  they  will  put  wonder  and  gladness 
into  all  of  your  days.  But  did  we  inter- 
rupt  you    from   study   awhile   ago? 

Tom — Oh,  it  wasn't  interesting*.  Not 
half  so  wonderful  and  interesting  as  you 
are.  I  was  studying  the  Articles  of  Faith. 
Tell  me  more,  won't  you? 

Reverence  (mysteriously) — Yes,  I  will 
tell  you  this  since  you  do  not  know  it. 
When  you  know  in  your,  heart  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,  you  are  learning  your  first 
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great  lesson  in  reverence.  You  are  learn- 
ing  to   know   the   way   of   God. 

Tom — Are  they  as  important  as  that? 
Maybe  I  haven't  thought  what's  back  of 
the  words.  Could  that  be  it?  (Eagerly). 
Maybe — maybe  if  you'd  help  me  a  little. 
(Reverence  nods  and  smiles,  then  goes  to 
him,  as  he  sits  down,  and  places  her  hands 
over  his  eyes.)  Close  your  eyes  tight, 
and  think  very — very  hard,  and  we  will 
see  if  your  friends  can  help  you.  (She 
tiptoes  to  door  and  beckons.  Characters 
troop  softly  in  and  circle  about  -Tom.) 

Reverence — All  right.  Are  you  think- 
ing hard  ? 

Tom — I  think  I  am. 

Reverence — Our  words  to  you  shall  be 
little  shining  pails  filled  to  the  brim  with 
thoughts.  Here  is  the  first:  (Gives  first 
Article  of  Faith,  and  one  by  one  they  de- 


liver therm.  Reverence  gives  last,  ailso 
saying,  "These,  Tom,  are  the  messages  we 
leave  to  live  in  your  heart."  They  van- 
ish quietly,  Reverence  last,  saying.  "Now 
you  try."  Pause.  Tom,  with  eyes  -still 
closed,  starts  the  first  one  softly  then 
suddenly    opens    his    eyes.) 

Tom  (eagerly) — VVliy  they  are  easier — 
and  they're  beautiful !  Like  shining  pails, 
she  said — (looks  around  aghast) — Where 
are  you  all?  (Rubs  his  eyes  vigorously 
and  crosses  to  window  and  peers  out). 
Where  can  they  be?  I'll  find  out! 
(Snatches  cap  from  its  hook  and  starts 
for  door — steps  suddenly,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes  comes  back  to  center  of  stage 
thoughtfully.)  They're  all  gone — every 
one !  But  its  kind  of  strange  the  way  I 
feel.  (Slowly  with  dawning  comprehen- 
sion)— It  seems  they're  siill  around  me! 


The  Divine  Touch 


It  was  the  waiting-room  of  a  little  vil- 
lage railroad  station.  Half  a  dozen  early- 
comers  sat  about  waiting  for  the  train; 
and  some  looked  bored,  and  some  im- 
patient, and  some  dull  and  a  bit  sour,  in 
accord  with  the  cheerless  drizzle  of  rain 
outside. 

Out  from  the  half-open  door  of  the 
ticket  office  strolled  a  half-grown  kitten. 
Close  behind  it,  stalking  it  with  all  the 
ridiculous  caution  that  only  a  kitten  can 
assume,  came  another.  \A\y  the  waiting 
folk  watched  them;  but  when  the  first 
turned  suddenly  and  the  two  clinched  in 
a  riot  of  playful  wrestling,  a  chuckle  ran 
round  the  room  and  suddenly  lighted 
eyes  met  smilingly.  A  moment  before 
the  room  had  held  only  a  half-dozen  self- 
absorbed,  aloof  individuals.  Now,  as  the 
kittens  chased  each  other  madly  back 
into  the  ticket-office,  they  were  a  friendly 
group  with  a  common  point  of  amused 
interest. 

If  "one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
understand  how  the  divine  touch  of  co- 
working  for  the  kingd'om  can  draw  men 
closer  together  in  a  spiritual  fellowship: 
and,  in  doing  this,  work  for  their  own 
good  quite  as  much  as  for  the  good  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  tliey  so  labor 
together. 

God  has  good  reason,  the  best  of  rea- 
son,  for   asking  the   co-operation   of  men 


in  His  work  here  in  the  world.  He  does 
not  need  their  help  at  all;  but  He  knows 
how  much  they  need  to  help,  for  their 
own  good.  For  their  work  for  a  com- 
mon object  draws  them  closer  and  closer 
together;  and  in  this  close  fellowship 
they  feel  more  and  more  plainly  the  di- 
vine touch  of  brotherhood  that  makes  the 
whole  world'  kin  indeed  to  their  fellow- 
men  and   to   God. 

There  are  some  things  that  do  not  cost 
a  bit  more  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago, 
and  never  will.  One  of  them  is  a  kind 
word.  It  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  speak 
a  few  kind  words  in  the  right  place  to- 
day than  it  did  years  ago,  and  there  is 
greater  need  of  it  today  than  there  ever 
was  before. 

It  dtoesn't  cost  any  more  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  or  to  give  somebody  a 
lift,  either.  A  smile  hasn't  risen  in  price. 
no  matter  how  much  sugar  there,  may  be 
in  it. 

The  many  little  courtesies  of  every- 
day life  cost  no  more  now  than  they  ever 
did.  The  words  "please"  and  "thank 
you"  are  still  words  of  one  syllable,  but 
their'  appreciation  is  often  hard  to  meas- 
ure. 

When  things  like  these  can  be  •^iven 
at  such  slight  cost  to  ourselves,  isn't  it 
too  bad  that  we  so  often  try  to  hoard 
them? — Exchange. 


How  Janey's  Quick  Wit  Saved  Her  Life 

5v  Ranwna   W.   Cannon 


For  two  months  or  more  eight-year- 
old  Janey  had  been  trudging  through 
the  hot  dust  of  the  vast,  lonely  plains. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
Brother  Willard  Richards,  the  second 
band  of  brave  people  to  leave  in  1848, 
for  "the  valley."  This  w;-i  just  one 
year  after  the  very  first  Pioneers  had 
made  the  long  and  difficult  journey. 

There  were  a  hundred  wagons  in 
the  company,  drawn  by  teams  of 
strong  oxen.  The  wagons  were  num- 
bered and  each  knew  its  exact  place  in 
the  procession.  Four  or  five  people 
belonged  to  each  one,  so,  sometimes, 
two  wagons  were  required  for  one 
family.  You  see,  that  v/as  a  pretty 
large  party  to  go  for  a  thousand  mile 
walk,  and  very  good  management  was 
necessary  to  have  everything  go  well. 

Of  course,  all  the  people  had  to 
walk,  except  babies  and  sick  persons, 
for  these  big  covered  wagons  or 
"prairie  schooners,"  as  they  were  call- 
ed, were  really  moving  vans  of  the 
Saints.  They  had  to  carry  the  r  bed- 
ding, and  clothes,  and  dishes,  and  fur- 
niture and  supplies,  and  took  every- 
thing that  these  good  folks  were  going 
to  use  in  making  nev/  homes  in  the 
West.  So,  Janey,  like  most  of  the 
others,  walked  all  the  way,  except 
where  the  water  was  too  deep  to  wade. 

Each  morning,  early,  bome  men 
would  start  out  on  horseback  to  look 
for  a  good  camping  place.  And,  of 
course,  what  made  a  good  camping 
place  was — water,  and  no  signs  of  In- 
dians. Some  days  the  distance  cov- 
ered by  the  Saints  had  to  be  quite 
short,  other  days,  quite  long ;  all  ac- 
cording   to    where    water    could    be 


found.  The  women  and  children  and 
some  of  the  men,  set  out  ahead  of  the 
ox-teams.  Then  the  prairie  schooners 
came  along,  one  by  one,  some  distance 
apart,  to  allow  for  the  dust  to  settle 
somewhat.  The  teamsters  walked  be- 
side their  animals,  encouraging  them 
with  a  "Gee!  Ha!" 

During  this  long  journey,  little  Jan- 
ey had  become  a  member  of  the 
Church.  Brother  Franklin  Richards 
had  baptized  her  in  the  Platte  River. 

Early  one  afternoon  the  men  who 
had  gone  ahead  and  acted  as  scouts, 
returned  to  the  company  to  say  that 
just  a  little  further  on,  was  an  excel- 
lent place  for  camping,  but  there  was 
no  water  beyond  that  for  many  miles. 
As  this  word  was  passed  round,  the 
Saints  drank  the  water  they  were 
carrying  with  them,  and  hastened  on 
eagerly  to  the  new  slopping  place. 

The  men  unyoked  the  oxen,  and  let 
them  go  at  will,  together  with  the  cows 
and  horses.  The  heat  had  been  ex- 
haustingp  ,so  the  animals  were  too 
tired  to  wander  awa}-.  The  teamsters 
formed  the  wagons  into  a  large  circle, 
by  placing  the  tongue  of  one  under  the 
back  of  the  next  one.  This  made  a  big 
corral,  and  kept  the  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Saints  closer  together.  It  was 
also  a  protection.  The  people  often 
got  together  in  this  enclosure  and  sang 
and  prayed,  and  sometimes  danced. 
They  made  their  camp-fires  on  the 
outside,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  pass 
through  the  circle.  But  they  slept 
inside,  and  if  there  was  danger  of  In- 
dians, the  animals  were  shut  inside 
the  corral  also.  During  the  night,  a 
sentinel  went  the  rounds  every  hour, 
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I  ailing  in  a  deep,  slow  voice,  "One 
o'clock,  and  all  is  well.  Two  o'clock 
and  all  is  well,"  until  time  to  break 
camp. 

But  on  that  day,  it  was  yet  early 
when  camp  was  made.  There  was 
time  to  do  a  little  mending,  or  washing, 
or  general  repairing.  A  bend  in  the 
stream  provided  a  place  where  the  men 
could  swim.  As  rations  were  Jow, 
some  of  the  brethren  had  set  out  the 
first  thing,  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  There 
were  occupations  for  the  children,  too ; 
making  camp-fires  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Pioneers,  for  often 
no  wood  was  to  be  had.  So,  whenever 
they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could 
get  twigs,  or  brush,  or  sticks,  they 
gathered  a  .supply  to  carry  with  them. 
And  that  is  what  the  children  set  out 
to  do  that  afternoon,  with  baskets  or 
buckets  in  their  hands. 

Janey,  in  her  sunbonnet  and  blue 
"drillin'  "  dress,  worked  along  with  the 
other  little  folks.  Do  you  wonder 
what  "drillin'"  was?  "Aunt  Janey" 
says  with  a  sigh ;  "well,  it  was  a  twil- 
led material,  and  it  wore  just  like  cop- 
per." 

As  the  children  worked  farther 
away  from  camp,  they  spread  out 
more.  Before  she  realized  it,  Janey 
was  widely  separated  from  her  com- 
panions. Suddenly,  she  heard  a  crack- 
ling of  sticks.  She  looked  up  quickly 
and  saw  a  wild  ox  making  straight  for 
her.  She  screamed  and  ran  as  fast 
as   her    nimble   legs   could    carry   her. 


But  she  knew  the  great  beast  was  gain- 
ing on  her.  Then  the  women  in  her 
wagon  saw.  The  flap  in  the  side  of 
the  "schooner"  was  rolled  to  the  top 
and  fastened — the  light  wooden  steps 
were  there  at  the  opening.  Her  dear 
ones  were  there,  reaching  out  their 
arms  to  help  her  in,  and  screaming  to 
her  a  dozen  directions  at  once.  Janey 
was  almost  there;  she  could  see  safety 
so  close,  yet  she  knew  she  could  not 
reach  it,  for  already  she  could  feel 
the  hot  breath  from  the  beast's  nos- 
trils. She  would  have  been  lost  but 
that  her  quick  wit  came  to  her  rescue, 
and  saved  her  life.  The  ox  was  so 
near  that  she  could  not  climb  the  steps, 
and  so  she  dodged  and  rolled  under 
the  wagon.  The  furious  creature 
tr'ed  to  follow.  It  got  its  head  under 
and  tossed  it  around.  But  Janey  was 
inside  the  corral ;  hot,  panting,  and 
frightened,  but  safe. 

There  was  special  rejoicing  that 
night,  among  the  Pioneers;  over  the 
li'.tle  girl,  and  if  the  supper  had  been 
planned  to  celebrate  the  event,  it  could 
not  have  been  better.  There  was  deli- 
cious buffalo  steak  and  flap  jacks, 
and  real,  fresh  butter.  Does  the  butter 
surprise  you?  Someone  had  milked 
the  cow  in  the  morning,  strained  the 
milk  into  the  churn,  loaded  the  churn 
in  the  wagon,  and  the  sun  and  the 
bumpy  roads,  produced  the  butter.  As 
for  the  meat,  I  venture  to  say  that 
little  Janey  received  that  night,  the 
very    tenderest   bit   of   the    tenderloin. 


Ring  True 


"Don't  be  what  you  ain't; 

Jes'  be  what  you  is. 
If  yuu   is   not   what   you  am, 

Then  you  am  not  what  you  is. 


If  you're  just  a  little  tadpole. 
Don't   try   to   be  a   frog; 

If  you're  just  the  ta'l, 
Don't  try  to  wag  the  dog. 


Don't  be  what  you  ain't,  • 

Jes'  be  what  you  is; 
For  the   man  who   plays   it  square 

Is  a-goin'  to  get  "his." 

— Capper's  Weekly. 


The  Reason 

Beatrice  Drew  was  not  a  coward. 
Her  defeat  today  was  the  first  big 
disappointment  she  had  had  in  all  the 
years  of  her  happy,  .spoiled  life.  More- 
over, it  had  come  without  warning. 
She  was  easily  the  most  popular  girl 
in  the  class,  and  she  knew,  of  course, 
that  she  was  going  to  be  nominated 
for  president ;  but  that  she  might  not 
be  elected,  never  once  entered  her 
mind.  Yet  Frances  Stewart  was  not 
only  elected,  but  elected  by  a  large 
maj  ority. 

Beatrice  took  the  blow  like  the  cour- 
ageous girl  she  was.  In  a  second  she 
was  on  her  feet  and  had  moved  that 
the  election  be  made  unanimous.  She 
was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  the 
new  president,  and  she  laughed  and 
talked  with  the  crowd  and  declared 
that  Frances  was  the  best  choice  that 
they  could  possibly  have  made.  But 
when  it  was  all  over  and  she  could 
slip  away,  she  flew  to  her  room  and 
waited  for  her  roomm'ate,  Gwen 
Hampton,  to  return.  When  Gwen  en- 
tered, Beatrice  faced  her  steadily. 
"Now,  Gwen,"  she  demanded,  "tell 
me.  Don't  flinch.  I  want  to  know 
why." 

Gwen's  eyes  said  the  thing  that  her 
tongue  could  not  say.  "You  ;were 
great!"  she  said.  "I  never  was  so 
proud  of  you,  Bea  Drew." 

Beatrice  disregarded  the  praise. 
"Tell  me,"  she  repeated  inexorably. 
"Never  mind  my  feelings.  I've  got  to 
get  this  thing  straight.  Why  was  I 
snowed  under  by  a  girl  not  half  so 
popular  as  I  ?  There  must  be  a  reason. 
Play  up,  Gwen,  and  give  it  to  me." 

Though  it  was  hard,   Gwen  did  it. 


"You  knov/  Frances  Stewart's  nick- 
name?" 

Beatrice  nodded.  "Old  Reliable." 

"That  was  it,  Bea." 

"But  still  I  don't  unacrstand,"  Bea- 
trice replied. 

"It  was  because  you  promise  things 
and  then  forget.  Like  that  concert  at 
the  church  in  the  village.  You  virtu- 
ally pledged  yourself  to  sell  a  hundred 
t'ckets,  and  you  sold  only  thirty-six, 
and  the  committee  had  to  mnke  up  the 
deficit  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It 
has  happened  like  that  a  good  many 
times.  The  crov,'d  loves  you  dearly, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  depend  on  you. 
And  they  had  to  have  a  president  v/hom 
they  could  depend  on.  Too  many  oc- 
casions come  up  when  they  might  be 
left  in  a  hole.     O  Bea,  dear!" 

Beatrice's  eyes  shovv'ed  the  hurt,  but 
her  smile  was  beautiful.  "I  know  an- 
other igirl  besides  Frances  Stuart," 
she  said  slowly,  "who  can  be  depended 
on — now." — Y'oiu  k's  Companion. 

Peter's  Fairy  Story 

"You  must  pick  some  berries  before 
noon,"  said  Peter's  mamma  one  bright 
summer  morning. 

"It's  always  pick  berries  I"  said  the 
boy,  as  he  went  to  find  his  hat.  "It's 
work,  work !  An'  nobody  has  to  work 
but  me !"' 

As  he  walked  down  the  narrow 
lane,  his  face  was  not  a  pleasant  sight. 

It  was  a  pretty  place,  this  berry 
pasture  back  of  the  house,  where  the 
birds  sang  as  they  got  their  babies' 
breakfast,  and  the  big,  yellow  bumble- 
bees buzzed  cheerfully  as  they  hurried 
from  flower  to  flower. 

The  ants  were  busy,  too,  running 
back  and  forth,  laying  up  food  in  the 
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sandy  anthills,  and  a  great  berry-spider 
was  spinning  his  web  as  fast  as  ever 
he  could. 

Peter  noticed  all  these  things  as  he 
walked  along  and  it  made  him  think  a 
great  deal. 

"I  wonder  if  bugs  and  birds  and 
ants  have  to  work,"  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  his  bright  tin  pail. 

It  didn't  ,seem  nearly  so  large  now, 
and  he  saw  the  blackberries  peeping 
out  from  beneath  their  green  leaves 
everywhere  as  the  sun  shone  on  them. 

Peter  knew  away  down  in  his  heart 
that  he  could  pick  two  quarts  of  ber- 
ries in  a  half-hour,  if  he  tried. 

"I  wonder  if  everything  has  to 
work,"  he  said  soberly,  as  he  com- 
menced to  pick  the  berries  with  a  will. 

Tumety-tum  they  were,  faster  and 
faster  into  his  pail.  The  shining  bot- 
tom was  covered  in  a  hurry. 

Very  soon  the  pail  was  half-full,  and 
then  it  was  full  to  overflowing  almost 
before  Peter  realized  that  he  had  been 
picking  at  all. 

Back  he  trudged  to  the  house. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  fairy  story, 
mamma,"  he  said. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy 
who  was  lazy.  He  believed  that  no- 
body had  to  work,  just  himself.  One 
day  he  went  to  pick  some  berries ;  he 
didn't  want  to  one  little  bit. 

"When  he  got  to  the  field  he  saw 
the  birds  were  working,  and  the  ants 
were  working,  and  the  spiders  were 
spinning,  and  he  was  so  s'prised  that 
he  forgot  all  about  being  lazy,  and 
picked  his  berries  just  ever  so  fast." 

Peter  stopped  and  looked  up  into 
his  mamma's  face  with  his  big,  brown 
eyes. 

"And  he's  never  going  to  be  lazy 
again,"  he  said  solemnly.  "Do  you 
know  who  that  lazy  boy  was  in  my 
fairy  story?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  his  name 
was  Peter,"  answered  mamma,  smil- 
ing.— F.  Margaret  Bremner,  in 
Youth's  Companion. 


The  Boy  Scout 

Something  to  Color 

Paint   hat  and    suit   khaki    colored ; 

neckerchief  red;     shoes     dark     tan; 

socks   khaki  colored ;   straps   and   belt 
dark  brown. 
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The  Little  Housekeeper 

By  Annie  Malin 

When  I  have  done  my  morning's  work 

My   dishes   and   my    sweeping, 
And  dusted,  too,  and  aired  my  bed — 

A  proof  of  good  housekeeping, 
I  dress  my  baby  and  Louise, 

Put  on  their  coats  and  bonnets, 
And  take  them  over  to  Aunt  Flo's, 

Or  else  to  Grandma  Klonnet's. 

Aunt  Flo  lives  over  by  the  wall, 

And  grandma  by  the  table ; 
And  so  without  much  wasted  time 

To  visit  them  I'm  able. 
I  knock  politely  and  shake  hands. 

Then  kiss  Aunt  Flo  and  Jabey, 
And  she  takes  off  Louise's  things 

And  then  she  takes  the  baby. 

And  if  I'm  asked  I  stay  to  lunch. 

And  then  take  out  my  knitting: 
For  one  can  'complish  lots  of  work 

Instead  of  sillv  sitting. 
We  do  not  gossip  ;  we  just  talk 

About  the  things  we're  making; 
Or  the  best  cure  for  whooping-cough  — 

Our  family  and  our  baking. 

And  then  I  say  that  I  must  go 

And  see  to  Henry's  dinner. 
And  tell  Aunt  Flo  I  do  believe 

She  looks  a  trifle  thinner. 
.  I  put  my  baby's  bonnet  on, 

And  tell  Louise  to  hurry. 
Invite  Aunt  Flo  to  lunch  next  day 

And  then  off  home  I  scurry. 

A  woman  needs  to  meet  her  friends 

And  hear  the  news  that's  going; 
Exchange  ideas  and  find  out 

What  other  folks  are  doing. 
One  shouldn't  get  into  a  rut 

But  strive  one's  mind  to  brighten  ; 
A  little  change  will  help  a  lot 

A  woman's  work  to  lighten. 
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Juvenile  Doll  Cut-Outs — The  Little  Norwegian  Girl 

Paint  the  following  colors  :  Bonnet,  very  light  green  with  dark  blue  border ; 
flowers,  blue  and  red  with  yellow  centers;  strip  back  of  neck,  red;  jacket,  red 
with  black  border ;  bodice,  yellow-green  with  bright  yellow  and  light  and  dark 
blue  flowers;  outer  dress  light  blue  with  green  border.  Make  lower  half  of 
sleeve  same  color  green  as  border  on  outer  dress ;  underskirt,  light  bhie  with 
purple  border;  shoes  and  stockings  dark  brown;  doll's  hair  light  brown;  dress 
yellow ;  doll  dress  in  girr,s  hand,  light  green ;  girl's  hair,  light  brown ;  eyes, 
blue ;  face  and  hands  pink.  Cut  out  the  space  indicated  by  dotted  b'nes  so  face 
will  show. 
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SOMETHING  TO  COLOR 
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Something  to  Color 

By  J.  A.  Bywater 

Sky,  blue  ;  limbs  of  tree,  brown ;  leaves,  green ;  apples,  red  ;  basket  and  tub, 
brown ;  hair  ribbon  on  center  girl,  pink ;  hair,  yellow ;  trimmings  on  dress,  dark 
blue ;  girl  on  the  left,  dress  with  dots,  pink ;  ribbon  on  hat,  dark  blue ;  girl 
on  right,  dress  with  dots,  light  blue ;  ribbon  on  hat,  pink ;  foreground,  light 
green ;  foliage  in  corner,  dark  green ;  ribbons  on  hat  in  foreground,  blue. 


The 
Childb{:n;s 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed   three   hundred   words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original   drawings,   black   and   white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  origmal. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be   black  and   white  on   plain   white   paper,   and   must   not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Struggle  for  Food  and  Life 

A  rabbit  was  hopping  along  the  road 
one  day  when  he  came  to  a  hole  in  a 
tree.  He  was  very  careless  so  he  dared 
to  go  to  it.  Just  then  a  growl  sent  him 
back  a  little  ways. 

Then  a  terrible  fox  bounded  out  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  him. 

The  rabbit  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  the  fox 
was  gaining. 

Before  long  the  rabbit  was  so  tired 
he  fell  down  on  the  roadside.  But 
nature  decides  many  things  and  she  is 
often  kind  to  dumb  animals. 

Just  then  the  fox  caught  his  foot  in 
the  root  of  a  tree  and  there  he  lay  pant- 
ing and  devoting  all  his  strength  in  try- 
ing to  free  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  rabbit  had  recovered 
and  was  bounding  away  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

At  length  the  fox  released  himself 
and  seeing  it  was  useless  to  try  to  catch 
the  rabbit  went  home  tired  and  in  a 
great  rage. 

He  knew  not  that  the  rabbit  was 
running  for  life  and  he  for  a  dinner. 

Had  he  been  a  thoughtful  fox,  he 
would   have  tried    to  catch    the    field 


mice,  instead  of  taking  away  the  life 
of  an  innocent  little  rabbit. 

Taylor  Richards, 
Age  10.  1334  Stratford  Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Drawn    by    Alice   Isom 
Age   V2,  Hurricane,  Utah 
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Dra«"n    hy    Clara    Perkins 
Age  13  Overton,  Nev. 


The  Mountains 

\Mien  we  look  at  the  wonderful  moun- 
tains. 
Some  snow-capped  and  some  bare, 
With  streams  that  dance  in   the  sun- 
shine, 
With  flowers  wild  and  fair, 

As  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight. 

With  tints  of  golden  hue. 
They  look  like  a  garden  of  flowers, 

Covered   with   sparkling  dew. 


When  we  see  them  in  the  morning. 
As  they  greet  the  rising  sun. 

The  hills  with  glory  reflected, 
Make    us    think    Nature's    work    is 
done. 

Some  are  worn  with  the  ages, 
Some  are  majestic  and  tall. 
Vet  they  are  Nature's  best  works, 
And  we  should  love  them  all. 
Eliza  Bjerregaard, 
Age  12.        R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  11, 

Provo,  Utah. 

A  True  Story 

My  Gradmother  came  from  York- 
_shire,  England.  She  joined  the  Latter- 
-day Saints  when  she  was  a  girl.  I  have 
"heard  my  father  relate  little  stories 
about  her  when  she  first  joined  the 
Church.  I  will  relate  one.  Soon  after 
they  joined  the  Church  her  mother 
died,  and  she  had  to  go  and  act  as  a 
servant  girl.  One  place  that  she  was 
living  at,  they  didn't  treat  her  very 
good.  They  wouldn't  give  her  very 
much  to  eat,  which  made  her  feel  bad, 
and  fret  for  her  mother.  When  she 
was  going  down  the  cellar  in  a  dark 
room,  she  wished  that  she  could  see 
her  mother.  One  night  when  she  went 
ups'airs  to  bed,  she  was  wishing  that 
her  mo' her  would  come  to  her  and  help 
her  to  leave  this  place.  After  she  got 
into  bed  she  pulled  the  quilts  up  over 
her  head.  The  moon  outside  was  shin- 
ing brightly  so  that  it  shone  through 
the  window.  While  she  was  lying, 
and  thinking  and  praying  that  her 
mother  would  come,  she  felt  some- 
thing pull  the  covers  from  her  head. 
She  raised  up  and  saw  someone  go  to- 
wards the  window  and  put  her  face 
up  to  the  window  so  that  she  could  see 
her.  My  Grandmother  recognized  the 
face  of  her  mother.  She  said,  "Oh 
my  mother,"  and  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  started  after  her.  But  her  mother 
disappeared.  My  Grandmother  then 
dressed  and  went  downstairs  and 
climbed  over  a  wall  and  went  through 
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the  streets  of  Uddersfield.  She  hap- 
pened to  miss  the  poHce  or  she  would 
have  been  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
poHce  station  for  being  out  so  late  at 
night.    But  she  arrived  home  in  safety. 

Milly  Sykes, 
Age  14.  Stirling,  Alberta, 

Canada. 


The  Pine  Tree  Nursery 

High  in  the  pine  tree 

A  young  turtle  dove 
Built  a  little  nest 

To  please  his  little  love. 

In  the  dark,  shady  branches 

Of  the  high  pine  tree 
How  happy  were  the  doves 

In  their  little  nursery. 

The   young  turtle   doves 

Never  quarrelled  in  their  nest ; 

They  loved  each  other  dearly 

But  thev  loved  their  mother  best. 


1  had  her  back;  for  1  loved  her  so 
much. 

Grace  Hyde, 
Age  8.  Weiser,  Idaho. 


"C^-^,"  said  the  litrle  doves, 

And,  "Coo,"  said  she. 
And  they  all  lived  so  happy 

In  their  little  nursery. 

Anna  Potter, 
Age  14.  Mesquite,  Nevada. 

My  Dog  Queenie 

I  am  a  little  girl  in  the  second  grade. 
I  go  to  the  Central  school.  When  I 
was  five  years  old  I  had  a  little  dog, 
named  Queenie.  One  day,  Queenie  got 
lost,  and  my  mother  put  on  a  pair  of 
gum  boots,  and  went  in  snow  knee  deep 
to  the  barn,  to  find  her.  But  she  did 
not  find  her.  Next  morning,  she 
came  to  the  door  whinning,  and  I  was 
very  tickled  to  see  her.  I  used  to  dress 
her  in  my  doll  clothes,  and  put  her  in 
my  doll  buggy  and  take  her  for  a  ride. 

When  we  moved  to  Weiser,  Idaho, 
we  had  to  give  Queenie  away,  and  it 
made  me  feel  bad  and  I  often  wish 


T^Vfi    Dra^ving^t    by    Nula    Hall 
Age  lU  Kanarra,  Utab 
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Vacation 

Happy  springtime  now  is  here, 
And  with  it  vacation  time,  so  dear. 
Many  days  that's  passed,  we've  been 

in  school 
Learning  our  lessons,  and  minding  the 

rule. 


During  the  winter,  right  happy  are  we, 
To  study  our  lessons,  and  right  quiet 

be; 
But  now  that  happy  spring  is  here. 
The  loveliest  time  of  all  the  year, 

We    long    for   birds   and    blossoming 

trees, 
Grass,  flowers,  and  honey  bees. 
So  we'll  say  goodbye  to  school  days 

dear, 
For  joyous  vacation  time  is  here. 

Carma  Durfey. 
Age  11.  Collinston,  Utah. 


School  Days 

Oh,  don't  you  remember  the,  old  school 
days, 

And  the  road  we  trod  with  its  winding 
ways. 

To  the  little  red  school  house  on  the 
hill. 

Where  .sparkled  and  danced  the  laugh- 
ing rill? 

And  don't  you  recall  how  we  used  to 

play 
At    "hide-and-go-seek"    and    "pomp" 

each  day? 
There  was  base  ball  and  danish  ball, 

and  then,  just  for  fun. 
We'd  all  go  out  and  have  a  good  run. 
The    school    house    has    tumbled    and 

gone  to  decay. 
The  master  lies  buried  by  the  way. 
The  pupils  are  scattered  far  and  wide  ; 
We  two  remain  only  side  by  side. 

Nora  Woolsey. 
Age  13. 


By 


Age  11 


PAI.S 

E^luise   Coulnin 

1192    So.  9tli    East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


America 


America  is  our  native  land. 

We'll  always  defend  it  with  heart  and 

hand. 
Discovered  in  fourteen  ninety-two. 
And  is  our  nation  brave  and  true. 

A  nation  in  which  we  all  can  trust. 

A  nation  always  fair  and  just. 

The    people    are    thrifty    and    always 

work. 
They  do  their  duty  and  never  shirk. 

America  is  truly  strong  and  great. 
And  will  all  kinds  of  oppression  brea'-. 
To  be  her  citizens  brave  and  true. 
Is  a  privilege  offered  both  me  and  you. 

Lyona  Anderson, 
Age  11.   '  Box  16, 

Emery,  Utah, 
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Drawn   by    \^  illaiiielia  Frost 
Age    10  Monticello,     ttali 

The  Honest  Orphan 

It  was  a  very  stormy  day,  the 
thunder  was  roaring,  and  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents. 

A  small  child  half  naked,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin,  could  be  seen 
standing  on  the  street  looking  in  the 
window  of  a  baker  shop,  where  he 
could  see  many  little  cakes  and  cookies, 
which  looked  very  good. 

Finally  he  went  inside,  and  the  baker 
did  not  notice  him,  but  went  to  the 
back  of  the  store. 

While  he  was  gone  the  little  boy  look 
two  cakes,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him  till  he  came  to  a  place 
where  he  could  be  sheltered  from  the 
rain,  and  sat  down  to  eat  his  cakes,  but 
somehow  he  couldn't  eat  them.  Every 
time  he  would  raise  them  to  his  mouth 
he  heard  a  voice  say,  "don't  eat  it,  take 
it  back."  He  finally  turned  around  and 
ran  to  the  store  where  the  baker  was, 
gave  him  the  cakes  and  told  him  all 
about  it. 

The  baker  had  been  looking  for  a 
boy  to  run  errands  for  him  for  some- 
time and  after  finding  this  boy  (whose 


name  was  Bill)  was  honest  he  took  him 
and  gave  him  a  good  home. 

Johnny  proved  to  be  worthy  of  the 
confidence  the  man  had  in  him,  for  he 
always  told  the  truth,  and  whenever 
he  was  tempted  to  do  wrong,  he  al- 
ways  overcame  the  temptation. 

Johnny    received  a  good  home    for 
being  honest.  This  was  his  reward. 
Terresa  Haws, 
Age  14.  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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Smiling 


A  smile  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  appears  out  on  the  human  face. 
People  don't  stop  to  think  of  the  value 
of  a  smile.  Smile  every  time  you  get 
the  chance ;  you  are  converting  others 
to  it. 

A  smile  costs  nothing.  It  takes  away 
no  energ}'  of  the  body.  To  have  a 
broad  smile  on  your  face  is  no  dis- 
grace: it  is  just  a  small  note  not  writ- 
ten on  paper  but  on  your  face  telling 
your  friends  and  neighbors  you  are 
happy. 

You  inherit  gold  from  a  smi'e  in 
such  a  way  as  making  sad  people  glad, 
and  ill  people  well. 

A  smile  beautifies  your  appearance, 
it  makes  your  face  become  more  be- 
coming to  you.  If  you  are  sad  and 
weary,  keep  smiling;  it  is  so  strong, 
stronger  even  than  the  sun — for  it  will 
drive  away  your  gloomy  thoughts. 

Your  teacher  in  school  will  like  you 
much  nlore  if  you  smile,  because  if  you 
come  in  school  each  day  frowning, 
your  teacher  will  feel  like  frowning 
too.  To  smile  each  day  is  a  good  show 
of  your  intelligence.  If  you  keep  smil- 
ing your  classmates  will  like  you.  You 
can  ge'  your  lessons  better  each  day 
and  be  more  satisfied. 

A  smile  will  make  you  grow  faster, 
for  if  you  smile  all  the  day  you  shall 
grow  an  inch  on  your  way. 

Keep  sinillug. 

Belva   Wilson, 
Age  11.  Midway,  Utah. 
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A  Meddlesome  Brownie 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
Brownie  who  had  the  "meddler's"  dis- 
ease. He  meddled  with  everybody 
else's  things.  He  stole  honey  from  the 
hives  and  chased  the  goats.  They 
bunted  and  .stung  him  but  he  was  not 
cured. 

At  last  he  began  to  meddle  with  the 
fairies'  fruit.  He  would  go  to  the  trees, 
pick  the  green  fruit,  bite  it,  and  throw 
it  on  the  ground. 

,The  orchard  fairies  told  their  queen 
and  she  called  a  meeting  so  they  could 
try  to  think  of  some  cure  for  his 
meddling.  They  thought  and  thought. 
At  last  the  good  queen  looked  up, 
smiled,  and  said,  "I  have  some  persim- 
mon seed  that  Mother  Nature  gave 
me  last  year.  We  will  plant  them  in 
some  of  our  magic  soil. 

This  they  did  and  before  morning 
the  tree  had  sprung  up  and  was  hang- 
ing full  of  fine  fruit. 

A  fairy  hid  behind  a  tree  and 
watched  for  the  Brownie.  Very  early 
he  came  skipping  over  the  fence  to 
spoil  the  fruit.  He  saw  the  new  tree 
and  wondered  why  he  had  not  seen  it 
before.  He  scrambled  up  the  trunk, 
grabbed  a  handful  of  fruit  and  bit  it. 

Oh !  how  bitter  it  was !  He  tried  to 
spit  it  out,  but  couldn't,  so  kept  on 
chewing.  It  made  his  mouth  draw  and 
pucker.  He  could  not  straighten  it  so 
he  began  to  cry. 

The  fairy  came  and  said,  "Why  are 
you  crying?"  When  he  asked  what 
would  cure  his  mouth,  she  answered, 
"Only  a  ripe  persimmon,  and  they  do 
not  ripen  till  frost. 

The  Brownie  had  to  wait  and  while 
he  waited  he  tried  to  let  things  alone. 

When  the  frost  fairies  came  and 
ripened  the  fruit  he  quickly  ate  one 
and  was  so  glad  to  have  the  puckers 
straightened  out  that  he  never  meddled 
again. 

Kezia  Heaton, 
Age  11.  Moccasin,  Arizona. 


June  Puzzle 
CITIES   OF  CANADA 


Solution: 

1.  Quebec 

2.  Montreal 

3.  London 


4.  Peterboro 

5.  Windsor 

6.  Wetland 


Winners 

Refta   Coombs,   Cardston,  Alberta,   Can. 

Hazel    Carmack,    Crofton,    Kentucky,    R 

■     No.  3 

Inez    Gibson,    St.   Thomas,    Nevada 

Grace  Hall,  Washington,  Utah 

Ellen    Hyde,   Metropolis,   Nevada 

Arthur      Hansen,    Hill    Spring,      Alberta, 

Canada 
Lola   Jennings,    Mesa,    Arizona.    RFD   No. 

2 
Florence   Jackson,  2276  Windsor   Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Tavlor     Jackson,     2276     Windsor     Street, 

Salt  Lake   City,  Utah 
Estelle    Nebeker,    Silver    City,    Utah,    Box 

96       . 
Ora  F.  Pate.  Sage,  Wyoming 
Wayne   Rockelley,   Fairfield,    Idaho 
Ellen   Thornock,   Bloomington,    Idaho 
Winifred   Walker.   Lewisville,   Idaho 

Honorable  Mention 

Idella   Alvey,   Escalante,  Utah 

Vilda   Anderson,    Sunny   Dell,    Idaho 

Erma    Barker.   Murray,   Utah 

Eva    Boren,   Tridell,   Utah 

lantha    Campbell,    Hurricane,    Utah 

Estelle    Carver,    Douglas,    Georgia 

Lovell  Gifford,  Springdale,  Utah 

Mylon  Healy,  Magna,  Utah 

Elsie   Hoare,   Fillmore,   Utah 

Mary  Hodgson.  College  Hill.  Logan,  Ut. 

Alan   Howard,   Maywood,   Illinois 

Lora  Howard,  Maywood,  Illinois 

Mable   Howard,   Nephi,  Utah 

Ralph   Knight,   Denver,   Colorado 

Ida   M.   Lynds,   Portland,   Oregon 

Veda  May,  Grovont.  Wyoming 

Norma  Mikkelsen,  Fountain  Green.  Utah 

Mary  Murphine.  Seattle,  Washington 

Lea    Nielson,    Koosharem,    Utah 

Larue  Palmer,  Mesa,  Arizona 

Helen   Patterson.  Bloomington,  Idaho 

Lars   Peterson,   Boulder,  Utah 

Genevieve  Phillips,  Pocatello,   Idaho    . 

Elmer   B.    Ouist,   Roseworth,   Idaho 

Maevonne  Rees,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Alein  Russon,  Murray,  Utah 

Bessie    Shumway,   Mesa,  Arizona 

Libby   Stevenson,   Mohrland,  Utah 

Katherine    Sumner,    Rexburg,    Idaho 

Sadie    Terry,    Delta,    Utah 

Murlin  Walker  Dillon,   Montana 

Wilbur   Webb,   Douglas,   Georgia 

Olive  White,  Moccasin,  Arizona 


Knkv-\Vi]\ky  Stories 


LIP,  clap!  went  the  ^^^»  and  out 

came  a  Pinky- Winky  Gingerbread  Boy. 

"The  Pinky-Winky  <$t^    ,"  said 

Uncle  Billy,  "was  brown  and  fat  and 

puffy.     He  had  a   wide  ^^fe-  and 

two  raisins  for  S  %    and  a  smile  that  went  from  '^  to 

^.     Granny  Dodd  made  the    7^\     •     She  was  the 

little  old  ^^.  ,who  kept  the  shop  by  the"^^^" 

In  her  window  were  glass  l©/M^of  candy  and  ^{^^ 

and  ^ilJlX,  and  the  children  went  there  to  spend  their 

^^^s^ .     One  da)  when  Granny  Dodd  had  made  a 

Sj^0i  she  found  a  bit  of  dough  left  in  the  ^^^  t 

and  she  cut  orit  the    Yt    ^^^^  ^^^  j   and  baked  him  in 

the  oven,  and  stood  him  up  on  a  "^^^  in  the  window. 

'  Oho ! '  cried  the     ^  T    *      '  So  I  was 

made  to  starid^  on  a  ^^^  and  look  out 

at   the  5<5>^^  going   by!     Good 

enough !  *     But  ting-ling  !  went  the  little 

^^    at  the  door,  and  in  came  little 

Ben  with  his     @^^  ,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  had 

bought  the    "^5     and  carried  him  off  down  the  street  in 

his  i^2^.     *  Oho !' laughed  the    ^        'So  I  was 
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PINKY-WINKY  STORIES 

)e  carried    through    the    town  in  a 


435 
maae     to    bp    f^-^rvioA     fKrnnrrh     tnp>     lT»\A/n    in    a     M:.'<^>  ! 

Good   enough ! '     But    little  ^t^  went   away  home 
and  got    his  J^^  from    the    toy-  ^fe^nd  took  it 
down  to  the  brook  that  ran  under    the 

the^^^jl^and    set    it    floating  on    the 

water.     '  Oho ! '  cried  the    ^v    .     *  So 

1  was  made  to  sail  away  in  a^._^^^and 

!     Good   enough ! '     But  little    ^^3 

pulled  the^^^j|_  ^'^^n?/^'^  went  away  home  and  saT  on 

And  as  he  was^ery  hungry, 

s  arms! 


see 


\o\ 


the_jTTTTjJn  the 

presently,  snip,  snap !  he  bit  off  one  of  the 


And  it  tasted  so  good  that,  snip,  snap!  he  bit  off  one 
•of  his  f/|)  ,  too,  like  this  .  .  "  Snip,  snap!  went 
the^^^^,  and  there  was  the  Pinky- Winky  Ginger- 
bread Boy  with  one  arm  and  one 
leg  bitten  off.  "  '  Oho  ! '  cried  the 
%x  .'So  I  was  made  to  be 
eaten  up  by  little  ^^  !  Good 
enough!'  And  he  kept  right  on 
smiling,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "till 
little  ^'m^  had  eaten  him  all  up, 
every  crumb.  1  don  t  believe  there  ever  was 
such  a  nice   Gingerbread  Boy!     said    little    Ben," 


HIMiYBME 


Whew! 

"Where  is  the  onion  counter?" 
"Three  sniffs  to  the  right." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Stung! 

Jackie — Ikey,  you  should  put  the  cur- 
tains down  when  you  kiss  your  wife;  I 
saw   you  last  night. 

Ikey — ^De  chokes  on  you  Jakie;  I 
wasn't  home  last  night. — N-ew  West 
Trade. 

He   Knew  Father 

Visitor — How  do  >ou  do,  Tommy?  I've 
come  to  stay  at  your  home  a  week,  and 
I'm   sure  you   can't   guess   who   I   am. 

Tommy — I'll   bet   you   one   thing. 

Visitor— What? 

Tommy — I'll  bet  you're  no  relation  of 
father's. — Watchword. 

Weather  Bulletins 

"When  Ah  .had  de  influendiways  Ah 
had  a  chill  that  was  so  col  dat  Ah  froze 
all   de  waterpipes  in  de  horsepittle." 

"Ain't  nothin'.  When  Ah  had  de  fever 
mah  mouth  done  melted  de  doctah's 
thumometah  and'  Ah  had  to  wear  as- 
bestos pajamjams  to  keep  from  bu'nin' 
de   sheets." — Legion   Weekly. 

He  Knew 

"Little  boy,"  asked  the  well-meaning 
reformer,  "is  that  your  mamma  over  yon- 
der with  the  beautiful  set  of  furs?" 

"Y«s,   sir,"   answered   the   bright   lad. 

"Well,  do  you  know  what  poor  animal 
it  is  that  has  had  to  suffer  in  order  that 
your  mamma  might  have  the  furs  with 
which    she   adorns   herself   proudly?" 

"Yes,  sir;  my  papa."— New  York 
Times. 


Health   Note 

Ford — Your  engine  is  coughing  badly 
again. 

Henry— Shouldn't  wonder.  I  had  its 
muffler  off  last  night.  --Science  and  In- 
vention. 

Did  He  Win  or  Lose? 

"What   must  a  man  be  in   o^der  to   be 
bur'ed    with    military    honors?" 
"He  must  be  a  captain." 
"Then,    I   lose   my   bet." 
"What  did'  you  bet?'" 
"I  bet  he  had  to  be  dead." 

Ouch! 

Absent-minded'  Medical-school  Profes- 
sor (to  class) — I  will  now  give  you  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  anatomy,  by  exhib- 
iting the  inner  workings  of  a  frog,  which 
1   dissected  this  morning. 

Taking  a  small  package  from  his  pock- 
et, he  cut  the  twine  and  folded  back  the 
I  aper,  disclosing  two  ham  sandwiches 
and  a  piece  of  cake. 

"Most  peculiar!"  stammered  the  be- 
wildered professor.  "I  was  sure  I  ate  my 
lunch!"— The  Open  Road 

Scotch    Again 

The  Englishman  lifted  his  head'  high 
as  he  was  passing  the  Scotchman  on  the 
street. 

Scotchman  (to  Englishman) — Say, 
who   are   you,   anyway? 

Englishman — I'm   it. 

Scotchman — You're   what? 

Englishman — I'm   it. 

S^tchman — Do  you  want  to  kao'w  who 

iSiglishman — Who    are    you?;'S*"- 
stchman — I'm    that.  j;' 

jglishman — Who's  that? 
jtchman — That's    It. 


The  Waters  from  the  Higher  Levels 
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Create  the  light  of  the  world  which 
changes  the  darkness  of  night  into  efful- 
gent day. 

Turn  the  wheels  of  industry  and  eman- 
cipate the  world  from  drudgery. 

Heal  the  sick  and  carry  swift  messages 
of  love  and  peace: 

Provided,  they  flow  through  prop- 
erly constructed  and  properly  connected 
turbines. 


Every  normal  life  begins  upon  the 
Higher  Levels.  Knowledge  is  the  turbine 
— wisdom  and  understanding,  the  dyna- 
mos— through  which  that  life  must  flow, 
if  it  is  to  give  to  the  world  new  light,  new 
methods,  new  skill,  new  life, 

"Training  for  Leadership^' 

Fall  Quarter  Begins  September 
Seventeenth 

The  Brigham  Young  University 


PROVO 


UTAH 


But   oh,   not   the   hills   of  Habersham, 

And  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail;      I   am    fain    for   to    water   the    plain. 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call — 
Downward,    to   toil   and   be    mixed    with    the   main, 
Tlie  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally   yearn. 
And   the   lordly  main   from   beyond  the  plain 

Call    o'er    the    hills    of    Habersham, 

Calls    through    the    valleys    of    Hall. 

— Sidney   Lanier. 


SAy    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


Abdominal  Supports, 

MATERNITY    BELTS  -  TRUSSES 

Kln^jiic     Hosiery     and     Belts     Made     to 
Measure.       Aukle       Supports,       Shoulder 

Braces  and  Baby  Trusses 
Private    Rooms  Lady    Attendant 

THE  JONES-OAKES  DENTAL  AND 

SURGICAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1S5    So.   Main    St.,  Salt    Lake    City 

Phone  Wasatch  831  P.  O.   Box  1013 


1923  SPRING  AND   SUMMER  1923 

Latter-day  Saint  Garments 

H28 — Flat  Weave,  light  weight,  bleached.  .$1.00 
H31 — Light   weight,    unbleached    cotton....    1.50 

H32 — Light    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.60 

H33 — Medium  weight,  unbleached  cotton..  1.85 
H34 — Medium  weight,  bleached  cotton....  1.90 
H35 — Heavy    weight,    unbleached    cotton..   2.20 

H36 — Heavy   weight,   bleached   cotton 2.30 

H37 — Lisle,  Mercerized,  Special  for  ladies..   2.85 
H38 — Extra  heavy  weight,   unbleached  cot- 
ton,   double   back,    special   for    work- 
man          2.85 

H39 — Part   wool,   medium   weight    4.00 

Postage  r/"epaid  in  U.  S.  A.:  10c  extra  to  Can- 
ada or  Mexico. 

Garments  marked  for  25c  per  pair  extra. 
We   will   make   Garments   with   double-back   for 
30c   extra. 

Sizes:  Breast  34-46,  Length,  52-64.  Larger  sizes 
10  per  cent  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 

1101  West  3rd  North  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Ogden  State  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Capital    - $    100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits....      350,000.00 
Deposits   6,000,000.00 

4:%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Deposits. 

Especial  attention  given  to  out  of 

town  business.     We  invite 

correspondence. 

J.  M.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 

A.  P.  BIGELOW,  Cashier 

E.  L.  VAN  METER,  Asst.  Cashier 

D.  E.   DAVIS.   Asst.  Cashier 

W.   N.   FARR,   Asst.  Cashier 

0.  J.  STILWELL,  Trust  Officer 

34  Years  Under  One  Contiijuous 

Management 


GROUND  GRIPPER 

.'VS<52VLKIN.G  SHOE 


MEDICAL  CURE  FOR  FLAT-rOOT 
SOLD  FROM  COAST  TO  Ca<VST 


WE  are  showing  an  up-to-date 
new  model  of  our  new  Kol- 
lege  Kick  oxford  in  black,  brown 
and  white  kid  leather  which  possess 
all  the  comfort  and  ease  of  our  mod- 
ified and  regular  Ground  Gripper 
Shoes.  They  all  make  walking  and 
standing  a  pleasure. 

J.  J.  Fontius    &  Sons 

.42  W.  2nd  So.,  Orpheum  Bldg. 


OLIVE     Ol  L 

Nature's  Finest  Food 

SAN J  O  MO 

NATURE'S  FINEST  OLIVE  OIL 

Formerly  sold  as  EL  MONTE  Olive  Oil,  SANJOMO,  is  the  same  high  grade 

imported   Virgin   Oil.      Sold   in   bottles   only. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  Sanjomo 

Put  up  by 

SMITH-FAUS  DRUG  COMPANY         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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The  Perfect  End 
of  a  Day 

— comes  just  at  bed  time,  when  Daddy  or  Mother 
gathers  the  little  tots  around  and  reads  some 
romance  of  far-away  things  in  the  dim,  forgotten 
times. 

Books,  happily  chosen,  are  the  keenest  delight  of 
childhood,  wholesomely  educational  and  inspir- 
ing. 

Picture  Books,  Story  Books — amusing  or  instruc- 
tive, or  both — we  have  them  all.  Choose  them  at 
the  store  or  let  us  help  you  secure  them  by  mail. 

Deseret  Book  Company 


44  E.  so.  TEMPLE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JVVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


sfiie. 


Whether  the  small  home  or  large,  you  will  find  the  service  of  our  Loan  Department 

unexcelled. 
NO  DELAYS— NO  COMMISSIONS.  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES 

ja       J    -  •-rj         f   .  y-^  Real   Estate      Mortgage   Loans      Insurance        Bonding 

ABl|inU=dlritKtnB  UIO.      32  Main  St.  was.  120  Salt  Lake  City 


It  Looks  Good 

It  is  money  that  helps  us  in  business. 

It  is  money  that  makes  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  world  move  and 
it  is  money  that  brings  us  homes  and 
comforts  in  old  age. 

Don't  say  you  can't  save  for  it  is  an 
awful  confession  of  weakness.  You 
can  if  you  will.  The  habit  will  grow 
and  by  depositing  in  bank  you  will 
soon  have  a  fund  for  the  purpose  you 
have  in  mind. 

Begin  to  save  today  with 

Commercial  National  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


CALL 

MAPLE  LEAF 
DAIRY  CO. 

For 

Better  Milk 

WAS.  1316 
EARLY  DELIVERY 

Unexcelled  for  famly  use 


V;; 
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Try  Our  Cream 

for  charlotte  russe,  for  sauces,  for  whip- 
ping. You'll  find  it  perfect.  It  is  full 
bodied  and  rich,  whips  better  than  most 
cream  and  goes  farther.  Order  by  phone 
if  more  convenient.  We'll  see  you  get  the 
cream  and  any  other  dairy  product  you 
desire. 

"Daily    Deliveries    Before    Breakfast" 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy 

Was.  2177  159  W.  Ist  So. 


MERCHANTS 

Send  for  Samples   and  Prices  of 

"L.  D.  S."  brand  GARMENTS 

to  the 


OGDEN-UTAH 
KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OODEN,  UTAH 

To  the  Merchant  Trade  Only 
Large  Stocks — Quick  Service 


Many  Ward  and  Stake 
Clerks,  Auxiliary  Association 
Secretaries,  and  Genealogi- 
cal and  Temple  Work  Super- 
visors, find  Rubber  Stamps 
save  their  time  and  add  legi- 
bility to  their  records. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Salt  Lake  Stamp 
Company 

65  W.  Broadway 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Service  | 

At  no  time  has  it  i 

been   so   necessary  1 

for       MOTHERS  i 

and      DAUGH-  i 

TERS  to  be  well  | 

informed      in      all  = 

matters   pertaining  i 

to   the   home  than  | 

today.  I 

RENDER    GOOD  I 

SERVICE   by   do-  I 

ing  your  own  sew-  = 

ing      and      being  | 

your     own    dress-  i 

maker.  | 

We  have  the  Cut-  | 

ting  System.  | 

We      have      ad-  | 

vanced    methods.  i 

We     have    skilled  | 

instructors  § 

We  give  style,  fit  | 

and     finish  | 

Come     and     learn  = 

the    art    of    dress-  | 

making      in      the  | 

best   way  | 

BROWN'S  SGHOOlI 
OF  DRESSMARINGi 


i  34    SOUTH    MAIN 


WAS.    1913 
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SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Made 

Kiddies'  AUovers 

DUTCH  CUT 

They  are  the  famous  Mountaineer  Brand  in  dark 
blue,  light  blue,  striped  and  khakis. 


Mothers — they  are  just 
what  you  need  for  the 
little  tots — and  the  kid- 
dies like  them  too. 


< 


>    h 
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Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

with  Bennett  Paint  products.  Re- 
move the  signs  of  winter's  blast  with 
a  coat  or  two  of  our  special  mixed 
paint  prepared  expressly  for  this 
climate. 

For  Sale  at  Your  Dealers  or  at  our  store 
BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  VALUE  RECEIVED? 

When  your  life  insurance  premiums  are  paid  into 

THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 

your  money  is  doing  its  full  duty — all  funds  being  used  to  help  finance 

and  build  up  the  West. 
You  need  our  insurance — We  want  your  business 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Vermont  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres.  LORENZO  N.   STOHL,  M^. 

ISSUING  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 


1 


SAY    THAT    YOU    SA1V    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


